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If ever our schools and the people of the United 
States had cause to render thanks to Almighty God 
and to have one joyous, patriotic Thanksgiving 
Day, it is in this year 1898. Do not spend too much 
time in preparation, but have a program for the 
exercises in school and let the many causes for joy 
and thanksgiving be carefully brought out. 





We all honor a man who has an opinion and is 
not afraid to express it, and we usually have very 
little respect for the man who is always trying to 
carry water on both shoulders, as it were, and, 
therefore, cannot lean to either side. The utterance 
of State Superintendent Hammond, of Michigan, on 
employing those who use strong drink and tobacco 
in school work has the true ring and ought to be 
given a trumpet blast around the globe. He says: 
“I believe in temperance, theory and practice. There 
are no users of tobacco and strong drink among 
those employed in this office. I hate cuspidors and 
cigar stubs. Persons who use tobacco are not ap- 
pointed by me to instruct in teachers’ institutes, 
except on an urgent request of the Commissioner of 
Schools, for stated reasons. I will not recommend 
for any educational position any person who, to my 
knowledge, gives his influence for cigarettes, to- 
bacco or whisky.” 


Money Raising In the October issue of this journal 

In School. we very emphatically disapproved of 
the plan of raising money in the schools for the 
purpose of building monuments or for any otber 
philanthropic movements. Since then we are glad 
to see that many prominent educators are taking 
the same view. The Lafayette Monument Commis- 
sion, it seems, had placed the name of Hon. Charles 
R. Skinner, State Supeintendent of New York, up- 
on its prospectus without his knowledge or consent, 
and if this was done in one case we do not know 
what authority was obtained for the use of the 
ether names of many prominent men used in that 
connection. 

Superintendent Skinner is very outspoken in his 
opposition to all such public school offerings. In 
The School Journal, New York, he says, in part: 
“During the past month my attention has been 
called to various projects affecting our public 
schools. The first related to a plan to build a war 
ship by contributions from the school boys of the 
United States. This warship was to take the place 
of the ‘Maine’ and be called ‘The American Boy.’ 
I also saw a reference to a movement on the part 
of the school girls of the country to inaugurate a 
movement for the building of a warship to be 
known as ‘The American Girl.’ I think this move- 
ment finally developed a plan by which the school 
girls were to have something to do with the equip- 
ment of the warship which the school boys pro- 
posed to build.. 

“This project has no redeeming feature. It really 
appears ridiculous. The movement is in no sense 
an inspiration to patriotism or love of country. It 
is rather founded on revenge. The United States 
Government is able and willing and ready now, [{ 
believe, to build all warships necessary for the de- 
fense of the country. This ability has been amply 
demonstrated during the past six months. The 
school boys and girls can afford to leave the con- 
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struction of warships to the general Government. 
This movement seems monstrous, because to build 
and equip a warship would require an expenditure 
of over five million dollars. This would call for 
tbhout seven cents from every man, woman and 
child in the United States. I have been earnestly 
urged to give this movement my approval, but I 
have persistently refused because I am unwilling 
to consent that our public schools should be used 
for such purpose.” 

Of the Lafayette monument fund, he says: 

“Without my knowledge or consent my name was 
placed upon the advisory committee connected with 
this movement. As soon as this proposition reached 
me I issued a public statement to the press and to 
educational officers in this State, protesting against 
the use of my name in this connection, and advis- 
ing that no contributions be sol’cited among our 
school children. While it may be fitting for the 
people of the United States to honor the memory of 
Lafayette, the movement should be national in its 
character and include all our people. It would be 
far more appropriate for Congress to pass the nee- 
essary appropriations for that purpose. I am in- 
formed that the Lafayette Memorial Commission 
expect to raise at least $250,000 for the erection of 
this monument. Meanwhile the commission has 
employed agents to canvass the country in the in- 
terest of the movement. It is to be supposed that 
the school children by their contributions are to 
pay the salaries of the clerks and traveling agents 
employed.” 

We need to keep our public schools free from all 
entangling alliances with these money raising 
schemes and we hope that this is the last monu- 
mental burden that is to be imposed upon the par- 
ents by this means. 


Study as It is an art to know how to study, 
an Art. says the Sunday School Times. Many 

a good student lacks the power of teaching this art 
to others. One of the most complimentary things 
that a discriminating parent said of a certain teach- 
er was that she had taught a little girl how to 
study. Progress made by that same child in a sub- 
sequent school year could not be so easily ‘traced 
to the subsequent speaker as to her who had orig- 
inally showed the child how to go about the art of 
study. Is not this an art which teachers think too 
little about? A philosopher is ill that the best thing 
that a university can do is to put the student in 
possesssion of the keys of the library. And an ed- 
itor once said to one whom he was about to engage 
as an assistant—and who was fearful of his own 
limitations of knowledge: “You may not know all 
about this or that, but you know how to go about 
looking it up.” Many a one has a dictionary, or an 


encyclopedia; but too large a proportion of such 
persons will sit down and wonder how they can 
find out the simplest facts, which are plainly set 
forth in volumes within sight, while they despair 
over their ignorance. 

Take off your hats to the good and faithful teach- 
er. She is the guardian angle of the Republic. She 
takes the fledgling right from the home nest, full 
of pouts, passions and possibilities—an ungoverna- 
ble little creature whose mother concedes that she 
sends him to school to get rid of him. This gentle 
lady, with an iron hand beneath a velvet glove, will 
take a carload of incipient anarchists, many of 
them single-handed more than a match for the pa- 
rents, and, at once put them in the way of being 
useful and upright citizens. 





Intensive Many so-called backward children are 

Study. only slow to apply the dull mechani- 
cal forms of the text book. On the playground 
they are seen to be leaders among their playmates, 
and with careful training they will soon become 
leaders in the school. They need to be taught how 
to study, how to obtain information from books, 
and how to make close application to a given sub- 
ject until it is mastered. Until a boy of girl has 
done some intensive studying, that is, taken up 
some subject and mastered it, until he feels that he 
has made knowledge on that topic his own, he has 
not obtained the enthusiasm of a real student. 
When the boy can confidently say I know the mul- 
tiplication table so perfectly that you can not catch 
me on it, he has made real progress, and has a 
strong foundation on which he can begin to build 
the pyramid of mathematical knowledge. 





The end and aim of modern education requires 
that one become able to think clearly, to aspire 
nobly, to drudge cheerfully, to sympathize broadly, 
to decide righteously, and to perform ably; in short, 
to be a good citizen._Supt. L. H. Jones. 





No man flatters the woman he truly loves.—Tuck- 
erman. 





Age without cheerfulness is a Lapland winter 
without a sun.—Colton. 





Judge thyself with a judgment of sincerity, and 
thou wilt judge others with a judgment of charity. 
—Mason. 





Kind words prevent a good deal of that perverse- 
ness which rough and imperious usage often pro- 
duces in generous minds.—Locke. 
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THE RELATION OF LANGUAGE WORK TO; 
TECHNICAL GRAMMAR, 





BY W. M. EVANS, LITERATURE AND ENGLISH, EASTERN 
ILLINOIS NORMAL SCHOOL, 





A few years ago there was little or no language 
work done in our schools. There was an extreme 
tendency to the mere learning of definitions. The 
student who found himself unable to commit the 
definitions would often slyly steal them from the 
book during the recitation. Whether he thus stole 
the definition or whether he succeeded in learning 
it verbatim, it all amounted to the same thing to 
the student—he did not understand the definition 
in either case. The work was thus made up of the 
learning of definitions, rules,, exceptions, sub-ex- 
ceptions and sub-subs. The work thus described re- 
minds one of the story of the man who carried a 
small book under one arm and a number of books 
under the other. When he was asked what the lit- 
tle book was, he replied, “The Rules of Grammar,” 
and when he was asked what the collection of 
books treated of, he answered, “The exceptions.” 

Children in those days became lost in the wilder- 
ness of isms. They did not know which was gram- 
matical north or south, east or west, or up or down. 
Then came an awakening. We came to see that the 
work in grammar did not accomplish its purpose, 
namely, make good speakers and writers. It was 
pt this time, and with this outlook, that language 
work, aS we now know it, began to find a place 
in our schools. We came to think more of “the 
natural order in which the powers of the mind 
should be exercised and the corresponding kinds of 
knowledge taught.” Remembering that the child 
is in the period of predominant activity of obser- 
vation and memory during the first years of his 
Bchool life, we came to see that too much reasoning 
had been required of ‘him by this work in technical 
grammar. 

Since that time good language work has_ been 
done in most of the schools. Better writers and 
speakers have been found throughout the grades. 
Though excellent work in language is now being 
done in our schools, some teachers have fallen into 
the error of supposing that the child cannot remem- 
ber technical terms in language work. As a result 
of this the children are given, instead of the right 
terms, artificial terms, which express but half 
truths. Adjectives are called quality words; verbs 


are called action words. This artificial naming is 
earried on throughout the work. The writer does 
not advocate the heaping up of technical terms upon 


the child, but does insist that the child can remem- 
ber the natural terms just as easy as he can remem- 


ber the artificial terms. Besides, the child will soon 
be called upon to unlearn these artificial terms and 
to learn the right ones. It is far easier to learn 
rightly at first. 

In some of the schools the tendency still prevails 
of committing and reciting formal rules as a means 
of correcting errors in the child’s language. Let 
errors in English be accounted for under four 
heads: 

1. Too many words. 

2. Too few words. 

3. The wrong word. 

4, The wrong arrangement. 

1. Too many words. We have been laughing at 
one of our congressmen for saying, ‘““Where am I 
at?” 

2. Too few words. The visitors at the National 
Educationa: Association at Washington, D. C., must 
have been either amused or worried at the notice 
in almost every street car, “Do not get off the cars 
while in motion.” 

8. The wrong word. “Why don’t you take the 
balance of the chicken?” “These buckwheat cakes 
are perfectly magnificent.” “This molasses is su- 
perb.” “This drumstick is perfectly exquisite.” 

Under this head, “The wrong word,’ we must 
consider the question, What words have good foot- 
ing in the language? There are three requisites to 
give a word good footing: 

1. Words must be reputable, as opposed to low, 
vulgar or slang. 

2. Words must be national, as opposed to collo- 
quial or provincial. 

8. Words must be present, as opposed to rare, 
obsolescent or obsolete. 

If worus have not good footing, the dictionary 
indicates the requisites which they lack. It is some- 
times erroneously supposed that only good words 
are in the dictionary. “The dictionary is a home 
for living words, a hospital for the dying and 4 
cemetery for the dead.” 

The easiest way to know we are using words of 
good footing is to consult a late dictionary. Words . 
that are obsolete do not always remain so; for, as 
George P. Marsh puts it, “Words wake up from & 
long Rip Van Winkle sleep and come back into use 

again.” Not only do the words go and come, but 
pronunciation is likewise shifting. The Internation- 
al Dictionary reversed the preferred pronunciation 
of cement. A gentleman, speaking of a doorstep, 
which was commenced one year and finished the 
next, said, “That step was made out of the cem-ent 
of last year and the ce-ment of this.” 
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4. The wrong arrangement, Usage ino Mnglish 
nilows almost unlimited freedom of arrangement 
if the meaning is kept clear, Tlence there is) not 
so grent danger of error of wrong arrangement, 

At the time that language work was started In 
our schools the ery went up that technical grammar 
should be put out of the school But this was 
merely the ery of the enthusinst; for language work, 
however well done, can never do away with the 
work in technicnl grammar, “If, as you have ad 
mitted,” says one, “hinguage work turns out bettet 
apeakers and writers than the work In technical 
grammer does, why not do away with the study 
of technical) grammar?” ‘This is a good question 
and it must be answered, The child comes more 
nearly hearing a uniformly incorreet than correct 
apecch, Tlence he must have a reason for the 
faith that’s in him; or he will be wafted about from 
billow to billow on the whims of other men's opin- 
fons. ‘There are three objects for studying tech 
nical grammar: 

1. To get reasons for the work that has been 
done without reasons during the language pertod. 

2. To prepare to study literature. By literature 
stilted, but 
Literature gives 


the writer does not mean anything 
everything that the student reads 
breadth of usage, allowing the speaker the free 


dom of the great writers and speakers. When one 


comes to see the freedom of the authors of literary 
style, he sees that many of the so-called rules of 
grammar are extremely narrow. CGrammarians tell 
us that the subject of an imperative verb Is you or 
thou, “understood.” In his poem on “The Capture 
of Fugitive Slaves,” James Russell Lowell uses the 
expression, “Stifle they who can,” in which — they 
is subject of the imperative verb stith Again, we 
are told not to close a sentence with a preposition, 
but our best authors violate this restriction at will. 
Mr. Lowell makes use of this expression, “Attention 
is the stuff that memory is made of closing the 
sentence with a preposition, “But,” says one, 
“does the fact that one author violates the law 
make the expression good English?” By no means. 
The adage, “Iomer nods,” gives us to understand 
that “The Fatter of Literature” made 
But we ean tell rather easily by casting about in 


mistakes, 


literature whether the expression is common to the 
best writers and speakers, or whether it is the re- 
sult of carelessness. Teachers of language and 
grammar must be students of literature. As a 
young lady finished reading her essay, in the writ- 
er’s class in rhetoric, a young gentleman questioned 
and asked 
whether it is good usage or not. What answer 


the use of the expression, “used to be,” 


should an instructor make to such a question? The 
only right thing to do is to refer him to usage. 
“In that mansion used to be 
Free-hearted Hospitality.” 
—The Old Clock on the Stairs: H. W. Longfellow. 


It can’t be the little cupboard 
Where mama’s things used to be. 
One, Two, Three: TH. C. Brunner, 
The thought of the author is often wrongly Inter. 
preted by not getting the grammatical construction, 


“'Tis ours to save our brethren, with peace and 
love to win 

Their darkened hearts from error, ere they harden 
it to sin.” 


IWrror is the antecedent of it. By supposing that 
hearts is the antecedent, as the student often does, 
not only does he fail to get the author's thought, 
but the wrong interpretation makes the author 
guilty of violating the law of agreement between 
the pronoun and its antecedent. 

3. The third object in the study of technical 
grammar is to prepare to study other languages, 
Woe unto the student of other languages who does 
not understand his own fairly well. The teachers 
of country schools may feel that they are not con- 
cerned in this third object, as their students do not 
study the other languages. In time some of them 
do, more of them should, and all of them should 
be so taught that they may pursue the study of 
other languages with pleasure and profit. 


BIRDS, 
BY LAWRENCE BRUNER, ENTOMOLOGY, NEBRASKA 
STATE UNIVERSITY, 


In the words of that pleasing writer, Dr. Elliott 
Coues, “The warblers have we always with us, all 
in their own good time; they come out of the south, 
pass on, return, and are away again, their appear- 
ance and withdrawal scarcely less than a mystery; 


many stay with us all summer long, and some brave 
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BLACK-BILLED CUCKOO,” 


the winters in our midst. Some of these slight creat- 
ures, guided by unerring instinct, travel true to the 
meridian in the hours of darkness, slipping past 
like a ‘thief in the night,’ stopping at daybreak 
from their lofty flights to rest and recruit for the 
next stage of the journey. Others pass more leis- 
urely from tree to tree, in a ceaseless tide of mi- 
gration, gleaning as they go; the hardier males, in 
full song and plumage, lead the way for the weaker 
females and yearlings. With tireless industry do 
the warblers befriend the human race; their uncon- 
scious zeal plays due part in their nice adjustment 
of nature’s forces, helping to bring about the bal- 
ance of vegetable and insect life without which ag- 
riculture would be in vain. They visit the orchard 
when the apple and pear, the peach, plum, and 
cherry are in bloom, seeming to revel carelessly 
amid the sweet-scented and delicately-tinted blos- 
soms, but never faltering in their good work. They 
peer into the crevices of the bark, scrutinize each 
leaf, and explore the very heart of the buds, to de- 
tect, drag forth, and destroy those tiny creatures, 
singly insignificant, collectively a scourge, which 
prey upon the hopes of the fruit-grower, and which, 
if undisturbed, would bring his care to naught. 
Some warblers flit incessantly in the terminal foli- 
age of the tallest trees; others hug close to the 
scored trunks and gnarled boughs of the forest 
kings; some peep from the thicket, coppice, the im- 
penetrable mantle of shrubbery. that decks tiny 
water-courses, playing hide-and-seek with all com- 
ers; others, more humble still, descend to the 
ground, where they glide with pretty mincing steps 
and affected turning of the head this way and that, 
their delicate flesh-tinted feet just stirring the layer 
of withered leaves with which a past season car- 
peted the ground. We may seek warblers every- 
where in the season; we shall find them a continual 
surprise; all mood and circumstance is theirs.” 


CUCKCOS. 

The cuckoos are among the few birds that habitn- 
ally feed upon hairy caterpillars, such as the vari- 
ous “tent-making” species. They also destroy large 
numbers of other insects which they find among the 
foliage of trees. Although shy birds they are fre- 
quently seen in cities, where they do their share in 
protecting the trees from the ravages of insect 
pests. 

THE GREBES. 

The grebes feed chiefly upon Snails and other 
aquatic animals, such as are found in and about 
their haunts. They also destroy grasshoppers and 
such other insects as come across their path. They 
cannot be set down as injurious, neither can they 
be termed beneficial, on account of their food-ha‘: 
its. 





GROUSE, PARTRIDGES. ETC. 


The various members of the present family, while 
belonging to a grain-eating group, are certainly 
quite prominent as insect destroyers. Especially is 
this true with respect to the quail, prairie hen, 
sharp-tailed grouse, and wild turkey, all of which 
occupy most of the summer in capturing and de- 
stroying vast numbers of such insects as are found 
on the prairies. Grasshoppers, locusts, crickets, 
caterpillars, and similar insects thus form the bulk 





*All these cuts are used by permission of The Nebraska 
Teacher. 
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of their insect food, forms that are all among the 
most numerous as well as destructive species. In 
writing about these birds as insect destroyers Pro- 
fessor Samuel Aughey writes: “I happened to be in 
the Republican valley in southwestern Nebraska, in 
August, 1874, when the locusts invaded that region. 
Prairie chickens and quails, that previous to their 
coming had a large number of seeds in their stom- 
achs when dissected, seemed now for a time to 
abandon all other kinds of food. At least from 
this onward for a month little else than locusts 
were found in their stomachs. All the birds seemed 
now to live solely on locusts for a while.” 





BOB WHITE; QUAIL.* 

In winter and at other times of the year when in- 
sect life is scarce and diflicult to obtain these birds 
feed more or less extensively upon seeds and other 
kinds of vegetation. Some even enter cultivated 
grounds and seek food that belongs to the farmer, 
thereby doing more or less direct injury. The ex- 
tent of such injury, of course, depends upon the 
number of birds engaged in the depredations, and 
also on the time over which it is allowed to extend. 
If corn and other grain is harvested at the proper 
time, but little damaye ensues; but if allowed to re- 
main in the field throughout winter much of the 
crop is liable to be taken by the birds. 

BIRDS OF PREY. 

In summing up the food-habits of the hawks and 
owls as found in the State, I can do no better than 
to quote Dr. C. Hart Merriam’s words used in his 
letter of transmittal to the Secretary of Agriculture 
when submitting for publication a report on the 
hawks and owls of the United States. He writes 
as follows: 


“The statements herein contained respecting the 
food of the various hawks and owls are based on a 
critical examination, by scientific experts, of the ac- 
tual contents of about 2,700 stomachs of these birds, 
and consequently may be fairly regarded as a truth- 
ful showing of the normal food of each species. 
The result proves that a class of birds commonly 
looked upon as enemies to the farmer, and indis- 
criminately destroyed whenever occasion offers, re- 
ally rank among his best friends, and with few ex- 
ceptions should be preserved and encouraged to take 
up their abode in the neighborhood of his home. 
Only six of the seventy-three species and subspecies 
of hawks and owls of the United States are injuri- 
ous. Of these, three are so extremely rare they 
need hardly be considered, and another (the fish 
hawk) is only indirectly injurious, leaving but two 
(the sharp-shinned and Cooper's hawks) that really 
need to be taken into account as enemies to agricul- 
ture. Omitting the six species that feed largely on 
poultry and game 2,212 stomachs were examined, 
of which 56 per cent contained mice and other small 
mammals, 27 per cent insects, and only 3% per cent 
poultry or game birds. In view of these facts the 
folly of offering bounties for the destruction of 





SHORT-EARED OWL,.* 


hawks and owls, as has been done by several States, 
becomes apparent, and the importance of an accur- 
ate knowledge of the economic status of our com- 
mon birds and mammals is overwhelmingly demon- 
strated.”—The Nebraska Teacher. 
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HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. 


(1807-1882.) 











From American and British Authors, by F. V. Irish, 
Columbus, O. 

“Ah! gentlest soul! how gracious, how benign 

Breathes through our troubled life that voice of 
thine, 

Filled with a sweetness born of happier spheres, 

That wins and warms, that kindles, softens, cheers, 

That calms the wildest woe and stays the bitterest 
tears!” 


These beautiful and tender words of Dr. Holmes 
in praise of his friend, Henry W. Longfelow, touch 
the musical and moral heartstrings of the American 
people, and awaken ‘the better angel of our nature’ 
like the sweet songs of childhood. 

Few of the vast multitude who have learned to 
love Longfellow through his songs ever saw the 
face of this “gentlest soul,” or were ever gladdened 
by hearing that voice, ‘filled with a sweetness,” 
“that wins and warms, that kindles, softens, 
cheers;” yet have not all our hearts been made more 
tender and sympathetic as we wandered and wept 
with the gentle Evangeline? Memory even now re- 
peats with measured cadence that beautiful tribute 
to woman’s constancy: 


“Ye who believe in affection that hopes, and en- 
dures, and is patient, 

Ye who believe in the beauty and strength of wom 
an’s devotion,” 


i 


and those exquisite lines so full of moonlight 
beauty: 


“Silently one by one, in the infinite meadows of 
heaven, 

Blossomed the lovely stars, the forget-me-nots of 
the angels.” 


And who has not been made nobler and truer by 
the companionship of the gentle, scholarly John Ald- 
en and the true-hearted Puritan maiden as they 
walked through the Plymouth woods, or across the 
fields, or watched the Mayflower disappear over the 
crest of the ocean? Priscilla’s sincere, womanly 


words linger with us: 
1 


“Let us, then, be what we are, and speak what we 
think, and in all things 
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Keep ourselves loyal to truth and the sacred pro- 
fessions of friendship.” 


And then whose heart is not thrilled, and filled 
with a deeper love for his country as he reads that 
“sunburst of patriotism, the superb apostrophe to 
the Union,” at the close of The Building of the 
Ship! 

“Thou, too, sail on, O Ship of State! 
Sail on, O Union, strong and great! 
Humanity with all its fears, 

With all the hopes of future years, 
Is hanging breathless on thy fate!” 


A Psalm of Life touches the heroic chord of our 
nature, breathes new courage into our hearts, and 
sustains our faltering purposes; The Builders, The 
Ladder of St. Augustine, and Excelsior, appeal to 
the manly virtues of self-reliance and heroic en- 
deavor; The Bridge, The Day Is Done, Nature, Hi- 
awatha, Morituri Salutamus, and many other poems 
are full of tenderness and beauty; and The Arrow 
and the Song and Santa Filomena stir the noblest 
instincts of our nature, inspire to beautiful and no- 
ble deeds, for the sweet song is “found again in the 
heart of a friend,” and 


“Whene’er a noble deed is wrought, 
Whene’er is spoken a noble thought, 
Our hearts in glad surprise 
To higher levels rise.” 


The beautiful and tender poems, To a Child, Child- 
ren, The Old Clock on the Stairs, and From My 
Arm-Chair, make Longfellow the favorite of the 
children. Our critic and essayist, E. P. Whipple, 
says: “The Village Blacksmith and God’s-Acre bave 
a rough grandeur, and Maidenhood and Endymion 
a soft, sweet, mystical charm which advantageously 
display the range of powers. Perhaps Maidenhood 
is the most finely poetical of all his poems. Noth- 
ing of its kind can be more exquisitely beautiful 
than this delicate creation. It appears like the ut- 
terance of a dream.” 


“Like the swell of some sweet tune, 
Morning rises into noon, 
May glides onward into June.” 


In Portland, Maine, “the beautiful town that is 
seated by the sea,’ in the fine ola ancestral man- 
sion, then standing in the open fields, Henry W. 
Longfellow was born February 27, 1807, and here 
with most favorable surroundings and under most 
auspicious stars, he spent his childhood. His fa- 
ther, the Hon. Stephen Longfellow, a graduate of 
Harvard with Dr. Channing, Judge Story, and other 





noted men as classmates, was a man highly hon 
ored for his ability, integrity, and purity of life. 
Mrs. Longfellow was very beautiful in person and 
character, fond of music and poetry, an enthusiastic 
lover of Nature in all “her visible forms,” and 
above all, a faithful, affectionate wife and a de 
voted mother. In his poem, My Lost Youth, the 
poet tells of his childhood home and its precious 
companionships: 


“T can see the breezy dome of groves, 


The shadows of Deering’s VWoo 


~ 
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his classmates, to make special preparation for hig 
work as Professor of Modern Languages in his alma 
mater, young Longfellow spent four years in travel 
and study in KMurope, visiting England and residing 
in France, Spain, Italy, and Germany. About two 
years after his return from  Turope, he married 
Mary Storer Potter, of Portland, a beautiful, highly 
accomplished, and most amiable young lady. They 
were deeply devoted to each other, and spent three 
years of happy home-life in the old college town of 
erunswick. 

Mlected to the chair of Modern Languages in Har- 
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LONGFELLOW’'S HOME. 
This cut and the one of Longfellow on the cover are used by permission of E. M. Perry, Malden, Mass., who 
furnishes these pictures to schools at $1.00 per hundred. 400 subjects. 


And the friendships old and the early loves 
Come back with a sabbath sound, as of doves 
In quiet: neighborhoods. 

And the verse of that sweet old song, 
It flutters and murmurs still: 
‘A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 

thoughts.’ ” 


After graduating from Bowdoin College in the 
class of 1825, with Nathaniel Hlawthorne as one of 








vard College, and wishing to make a study of Scan- 
dinavian literature and to continue his studies in 
Germany, he sailed for Europe in the spring of 
1835, accompanied by his wife and two of her young 
lady friends. On the tour Mr. Longfellow met his 
first great sorrow. After visiting London, and see- 
ing many of its noted people and places, spending a 
delightful summer in Copenhagen and Stockholm, 
on their way to Germany, Mrs. Longfellow was 
taken sick, and after a short illness died at Rotter- 
dam on the 29th of November. In that beautiful 
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and most tender poem, The Footsteps of Angels, 
the poet has embalmed the memory of this young 
wife, “the Being Beauteous,” who whispered to him 
with her dying breath, “I will be with you and 
watch over you.” At Heidelberg, where Mr. Long- 
fellow was to pursue his studies, he met Mr. Bry- 
ant for the first time, and was cheered and encour- 
aged by that serene soul whose Thanatopsis had 
even given dignity to death, and made it almost 
beautiful. Mr. Bryant did not remain long at Hei- 
delberg, but Mrs. bryant and their two daughters 
remained through the winter and continued to cheer 
Mr. Longfellow in his sorrow and loneliness. 

In a tour through Switzerland the following sum- 
mer, he found the tablet containing the inscriptior 
which he made the motto of Hyperion and of his 
future life: ‘Look not mournfully into the Past. It 
comes not back again. Wisely improve the Present. 
It is thine. Go forth to meet the shadowy Future, 
without fear, and with a manly heart.” It was on 
this tour that he met Frances Appleton, of Boston, 
the “Mary Ashburton” of that delightful romance, 
Hyperion, the poet himself being “Paul Fleming.” 
On his return to America in the fall of 1836, Mr. 
Longfellow began his work in Harvard College, a 
work which occupied eighteen of the best years of 
his life. Among the sad memories of the past came 
to the lonely teacher and poet happy memories of 
the delightful companionship of the beautiful, culti- 
vated, and sympathetic Frances Appleton. He re- 
newed his acquaintance, became a devoted lover, 
and seven years after the first meeting beyond the 
sea, he claimed her as his bride. Mr. Appleton pur- 
chased for the newly married couple the historic old 
mansion called the Craigie House, where Mr. Long- 
fellow had made his home since he came ito Cam- 
bridge. It is a fine old-fashioned house surrounded 
by trees, and is on Brattle street, on the way from 
Harvard University to Mt. Auburn. In the poem, 
The Old Clock on the Stairs, the poet gives this 
glimpse of his home: 

“Somewhat back from the village street 
Stands the old-fashioned country-seat.” 


And as one enters the hall he faces the old clock: 


“Half-way up the stairs it stands, 
And points and beckons with its hands.” 

This old house was once Washington’s headquar- 
ters, and the room over the study, afterwards the 
nursery for the poet’s children, was Washington’s 
sleeping room, and was the room occupied by Mt. 
Longfellow before his marriage to Miss Appleton. 
In his poem, To a Child, he writes: 

“Once, ah, once, within these walls, 


One whom memory oft recalls, 


The Father of his Country, dwelt.” 
t * + * 
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“Up and down these echoing stairs, 
Heavy with the weight of cares, 
Sounded his majestic tread; 

Yes, within this very room 

Sat he in those hours of gloom, 
Weary both in heart and head.” 


With honor, fame, and the choicest friends, the 
days at the Craigie House “glided on like rivers 
that water the woodlands,” peaceful and beautiful, 
and when as the years rolled by, lovely children 
came to complete the happiness of their home, the 
real life of Mr. and Mrs. Longfellow was deeper 
and sweeter than the beautiful romance of “Paul 
Flemming” and “Mary Ashburton.” They enjoyed 
eighteen years of precious home-life with that sweet 
and perfect companionship which can only come to 
such choice spirits, and then, in the midst of all this 
happiness, came the sudden and tragic death of 
Mrs. Longfellow which changed the joy of this 
home into an abiding sorrow. 

“On the 9th of July his wife was sitting in the li- 
brary, with lier two little girls, engaged in sealing 
up some smail packages of their curls which she 
had just cut off. From a match fallen upon the 
floor, her light summer dress caught fire. The 
shock was too great and she died the next morning. 
Three days later, her burial took place at Mount 
Auburn. It was the anniversary of her marriage 
day; and on her beautiful head, lovely and un- 
marred in death, some hand had placed a wreath of 
orange blosoms. Her husband was not there, con- 
fined to his chamber by the severe burns which he 
had himself received.” 

Mr. Longfelow never recovered from his sorrow, 
but mourned her until the hour of his death. 

In the early springtime, March 24th, 1882, Henry 
W. Longfellow vanished from among our earthly 
singers, and went “to join the choir invisible.” His 
body, beautiful even in death, was borne to Mount 
Auburn and by loving hands was laid by the side 
of that of his companion whom he had mourned for 
more than twenty long years. Truly his passing 
from earth “seemed like the ceasing of exquisite 
music,” and is eloquently described by his friend 
and fellow poet, E. C. Stedman: “I see him, a silver- 
haired minstrel, touching melodious keys, playing 
and singing in the twilight, within the sound of the 
rote of the sea. There he lingers late; the curfew 
bell has tolled and the darkness closes round, till at 
last that tender voice is silent, and he softly moves 
unto his rest.” 


Hushed now the sweet consoling tongue 

Of him whose lyre the Muses strung; 

His last low swan-song has been sung! 
—Whittier. 
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QUOTATIONS. 





Sculpture is more than painting. It is greater 
To raise the dead to life than to create 
Phantoms that seem to live. 

—Michael Angelo. 





All are architects of Fate, 
Working in these walls of Time: 
Some with massive deeds and great, 
Some with ornaments of rhyme. 
—The Builders. 





Oppression and sickness, and sorrow and pain, 
Shall be to our love as links to the chain. 
—Annie of Tharaw. 





Joy and Temperance and Repose 
Slam the door on the doctor's nose. 
—Poetic Aphorisms. 





Nothing with God can be accidental.—Golden Le- 
gend. 





Patience isa plant that grows not in all gardens.— 
Michael Angelo. 





To be strong is to be happy.—Golden Legend. 





Silence and solitude are the soul’s best friends.— 
Michael Angelo. 





Take the Sunday with you through the week 
And sweeten with it all the other days. 
—Michael Angelo. 





War is a terrible trade; but in the cause that is 
righteous Sweet is the smell of powder.—Miles 
Standish. 





Fame is the fragrance of heroic deeds.—Tales of 
a Wayside Inn. 





Man is unjust, but God is just; and finally justice 
triumphs.—Evangeline. 





Something the heart must have to cherish, 
Must love, and joy, and sorrow learn; 
Something with passion clasp or perish, 
And in itself to ashes burn. 
—Hyperion. 





Be still sad heart and cease repining, 
For behind the cloud is the sun still shining. 
Thy fate is the common fate of all, 
Into each life some rain must fall, 
Some days must be dark and dreary. 
—The Rainy Day. 


The heights of great men reached and kept 
Were not attained by sudden flight, 
But they while their companions slept 
Were toiling upward in the night. 
—The Ladder of St. Augustine. 





LONGFELLOW ANECDOTES. 





Mrs. C. H. Stanley, in the New England Journal 
of Education, gives the following anecdotes about 
Longfellow: 

THE ORIGIN OF “‘EVANGELINE.”’ 

Nathaniel Hawthorne and Mr. H. L. Connolly 
were dining one day with Mr. Longfellow, and Mr. 
Connolly told the story which is the groundwork of 
“Evangeline.” Some conversation ensued as to its 
suitableness for a romance or a poem. Hawthorne 
was not drawn to it, and told Mr. Longfellow, who, 
on the contrary, was deeply impressed by it, that he 
would relinquish all claim to it in his favor. The 
beautiful poem was the result. 

WELL ADVERTISED. 

Perhaps the most widely known of Longfellow’s 
poems is “Hiawatha.” It appeared in 1855, attracted 
immediate attention, and was severely criticised. 
The newspapers all over the country took up the 
discussion, and the feeling became intense. Through 
all this storm Mr. Longfellow remained calm, pay- 
ing no attention to assailants or defenders. 

It is said that Mr. Field, the publisher, one day 
hurried off to Cambridge in a state of great excite- 
ment, that morning’s mail having brought an unusu- 
ally large batch of attacks and parodies, some of 
the charges being, he considered, of a seriously 
damaging character. 

“My dear Mr. Longfelow,” he exclaimed, bursting 
into the poet’s study, “these atrocious libels must 
be stopped!” 

Longfellow glanced over the papers without com- 
ment. Handing them back, he quietly asked: 

“By the way, Fields, how is ‘Hiawatha’ selling?” 

“Wonderfully!” replied the excited publisher. 
“None of your books has ever had such a Sale.” 

“Then,” said the poet calmly, “I think we had 
better let these people go on advertising it.” 

A POET'S PAY. 

The advance in the pecuniary value of Mr. Long- 
fellow’s poems is somewhat remarkable. For “A 
Psalm of Life’ he was promised $5, and received 
nothing. For “The Hanging of the Crane,” a poem 
of 200 lines, he received from Mr. Bonner $4,000. 

MR. LONGFELLOW’'S MESSAGE TO THE CINCINNATI 

CHILDREN, 

In 1880, Superintendent Peaslee, of Cincinnati, 
wrote to Mr. Longfellow that he was preparing for 
a celebration of his birthday by the 15,000 school 
children of Cincinnati. 
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Mr. Longfelow wrote in reply: “I can only send 
my Christmas and New Year’s greetings to the 
grand army of your pupils, and ask you to tell them, 
as 1 am sure you have often told them before, to 
live up to the best that is in them; to live noble 
lives—as they all may in whatver condition they 
may find themselves—so that their epitaph may be 
that of Euripides: 

“*This monument does not make thee famous, O 
Euripides! but thou makest the monument fa- 
mous!” 

A YOUTHFUL PROFESSOR. 

A visitor to Cambridge, in Massachusetts, is very 
sure to make his first question: ‘‘Where is Mr. Long- 
fellow’s house?” and anyone whom he meets will 
be able to tell him. The ample, dignified mansion, 
built in colonial days, and famous as the headquar- 
ters of Washington during the first year of the war 
for independence, is in the midst of broad fields, 
and looks across the meadows to the winding 
Charles and the gentle hills beyond. 

Here came, in the summer of 18387, a slight, stu- 
dious-looking young man to see the owner of the 
house, Mrs. Craigie. The visitor asked if there was 
a room in her house that he could occupy. The 
stately old lady replied, as she looked at the youth- 
ful figure: 

“I lodge students no longer.” 

“But I am not a student; I am a professor in the 
university.” 

“A professor!” She looked curiously at one so un- 
like most professors in appearance. 

“I am Professor Longfellow,” he said. 

“Ah! That is different. I will show you what 
there is.” She led him up the broad staircase into 
the southeast corner room of the second story. 

“This was General Washington’s chamber,” she 
said. “You may have this;” and here he gladly set 
up his home. 

When Mrs. Craigie died, Mr. Longfelow bought 
the house, and it has remained in the possession of 
the family ever since. 

LONGFELLOW’S FRIENDS. 

A frequent visitor at Craigie house, when Con- 
gress was not in session, was Charles Sumner, the 
scholarly Senator for Massachusetts and the repre- 
sentative man of New England politics. 

A frequent guest, too, was James Russell Lowell, 
who succeeded to the professorship formerly held 
by Mr. Longfellow. In conversation brilliant and 
amusing, Mr. Lowell was one of the persons in 
whose company one could scarcely be without car- 
rying away something worthy to be remembered. 

And often, too, came Agassiz, with his gentle and 
genial spirit, his child-like devotion to science, and 
his eager interests in the politics of the day. 
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LONGFELLOW’S LAST WRITTEN WORDS. 

In Harper’s Magazine for March, Mr. Longfellow 
read, in an article on Mexico, a few lines speaking 
of the bells of the destroyed convent of San Blas 
on the Pacific coast. They touched his imagination, 
and on the 15th of March he wrote the closing 
stanza of the poem which they suggested. Had he 
known that they were to be the last verses he would 
write, could he have chosen any more fitting close? 

“Out of the shadow of night 
The world moves into light; 
It is daybreak everywhere!” 





SCHOOL AND COLLEGE NOTEs. 





Robert H. Crowell returns to Lincoln University 
as professor of languages. It is regarded as espec- 
ially good fortune for this university to secure again 
the man who left there a few years ago enjoying 
the high esteem of facuity and students. 





President David J. Hill, of Rochester University, 
has been appointed First Assistant Secretary of 
State by the President. Dr. Hill has a wide repu- 
tation for his profound knowledge of international 
law. 





John E. Stocker,, of the Western Military Acad- 
emy, at Upper Alton, Illinois, was unanimously 
elected principal of the high school in Bethlehem, 
Pa., over a large number of applicants. 





Shurtleff College, Upper Alton, Ill., has an excep- 
tionally strong course of lectures which are deliv- 
ered in the chapel every Friday morning during the 
entire college year. Such strong men as Dr. R. H. 
Jesse, President of the University of Missouri; John 
W. Cook, President of the Illinois State Normal 
University; Albion W. Small, University of Chicago; 
Col. Francis W. Parker, Chicago Normal School, 
and many others equally as well known will make 
addresses during the course. The students of old 
Shurtleff are certainly fortunate in being able to 
hear such men. 





Prof. L. C. McLeod, of Smileyville, Mo., spent a 
few minutes in this office last week. He goes to 
Coulksville, Ark., to take charge of the schools at 
that place. 





The Manual Training School, Washington Univer- 
sity, St. Louis, will organize a mid-year class on 
January 30, 1899, for the term which will open on 
February 1, 1899. No better place can be found 
anywhere to “put the whole boy to school” than at 
this, the pioneer of manual training schools. 
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Educating It is held by some philosophers that 


the Memory. no intellectual operation can be per 
formed without the memory. Whether this is 
strictly true or not it is certain that intellectual de- 
velopment without memory is impossible. What- 
ever may be true of the original of our ideas it is 
absolutely certain that the intellectual powers are 
awakened through the senses. All knowledge be 
gins in simple sensation, without which the giant 
intellect must remain in absolute torpidity. Physi 
cal sensations are the bases of all our mental opera 
tions. Perception is impossible without sensation. 
The mind in some unknown way perceives the im 
pressions made on the senses and uses these in 
forming mental images. Memery is simply the re- 
production of our mental images, more or less per- 
fect. Without the power to recall a mental state 
there could be no reason or understanding. We 
should have nothing but sensations and passing per- 
ceptions. The mind could never recall any past ex- 
perience and construct any chain of reasoning. The 
operation by which the child passes from uncon- 
sciousness to consciousness is a complex and intri- 
cate one. Even in this process of personal self-ree- 
ognition the memory plays an important part. If it 
be true that we can have no perceptions without 
sensations and no mental development without 
memory, we see at once the importance of training 
the memory. But back of a trained memory must 
be correct and accurate perceptions. Through the 
eye, the ear, the touch and the other senses should 
come as many impressions as possible. The mem 
ory not being a primary faculty or power depends 
entirely almost upon what is furnished to it. If the 


senses are not trained it is utterly ipossible to 


train the memory. Every child should be reuired 
freuently to reeall what it has seer r heard or 
learned through any one of the senses. Tlow few 
teachers require children to recall the color of 1 
flower or the odor of a viand or © voice of a 
friend. The eye can not be trained without the 
help of the memory. The child should be required 
to describe colors, noises, forms, odors and smells 


In training the memory in this way the pupil is led 
naturally to observe carefully. We can not easily 
overestimate the importance of testing often the 
power of the pupil to recall what has been observed. 
Little as we may think of it this process must pre- 











cede the development of the judgment, the reason, 
the imagination, the will and even the conscience, 
A child whose life has been crowded with definite, 
clear and strong perceptions will, if properly taught, 
have a rich imagination and fine reasoning powers 
In all the mental operations the memory plays a 
most important part. No man without a good mem- 
ory can hope to achieve eminence in literature, phil- 
osophy, language or art. By artificial aids the mind 
may make painful progress without a well devel- 
oped memory, but the highest success is insepara- 
bly connected with an educated memory. 


Compulsory In France education is universal, 

Education. Compulsory and free. It ought to be 
compulsory everywhere. Every individual mem 
ber of society is always and everywhere useful ana 
helpful. Society is more important than the indi- 
vidual and whatever promotes the general welfare 
should receive the hearty support of the public. It 
is a social issue of the most vital character.  Izg- 
norance and vice have been found in the same com- 
pany so often that one almost invariably suggests 
the other. Indeed, ignorance works well nigh as 
much harm to society as vice. While it is not true 
that all intelligent persons are virtuous or all Ig- 
norant persons vicious, yet the rule is that vice and 
ignorance go hand in hand. The old philosophers 
held that all vice is the offspring of ignorance and 
that virtue is born of knowledge. There is truth 
enough in this philosophy to make it interesting at 
least. Certain it is that ignorance is in no sense of 
the word a blessing, but rather a curse to society. 
If this be true it is the business of society to re- 
move the evil. The only means by which ignorance 
ean be reduced is by education. The child is boru 


ignorant and it is somebody's duty to educate the 
child. I’'rom the very nature of the case the pa- 
rents of a child are unable to provide it with an 
education adequate to its needs. 

Knowledge is an accumulation of generations of 
men. It is a social result and society must unite 
in order to perpetuate the results of learning. The 
school is an institution of society and is in no real 
sense an individyal affair. The publie school is the 
product of the public intelligence and should be 
supported by the entire community. 

Now the logical outcome of the public school is 
universal. compulsory and free edueation. Partial 
education is an injustice to taxpayers. The State 
imposes a compulsory tax to support the public 
school on the ground that the public good requires 
such school. It is illogical and unjust to force citi- 
zens to support an institution which does not ac- 
complish the end of its existence. Just to the ex- 
tent of its universality is the school a public bless- 
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ing. The rich and the childless are accustomed to 
complain of the injustice of the public school tax 
and their complaint is just if the education for 
which they pay is net received. It is an iniquity to 
compel a rich man to pay taxes to educate his poor 
neighbors’ children if they are permitted to run on 
the streets and grow up in ignorance. We are al- 
ways trying to avoid class legislation and in this 
we do right. But there is no class legislation so 
odious as school legislation that compels one class 
to pay for what another class may accept or let it 
alone. Consistenc; demands that education pro- 
vided by the public should be compulsory. 
Home The beginnings of all education are in 
Trainings the home. The school is simply an 
aid to the home. Nearly all the powers of the child 
have been started in their development before it en- 
ters the school. The educational process can not be 
deferred until the child is old enough to enter the 
school. Long before the boy or girl has crossed the 
threshold of the school house the foundations of 
mental and moral character have been laid. The 
first six years of a child’s life are far the most im- 
portant years of its existence on earth. Neglect or 
abuse during these years can never be remedied. 
Not only habits of speech have been established be- 
fore the child enters the school, but habits of 
thought and moral character have been established 
almost beyond the power of complete change. How 
important then home training becomes. Every pa- 
rent should be a teacher. Child study has become 
a fed of late years, but it is a fad that should never 
pass away. The intelligent father and mother should 
have the aid of some valuable work on psychology. 
They should become observers of child habits, pre- 
dilections and peculiarities at the birth of their 
first child. Parents should superintend the unfold- 
ings of their children’s physical, mental and mora! 
natures. The criminal carelessness and indifference 
so prevalent among even intelligent and well-mean- 
ing people is appalling. Millions of children are 
born and reared without the aid of intelligent direc- 
tion. If nature had not provided the voor creatures 
with instincts that help through the period of their 
infancy, but few of them would stand the least 
chance of escaping idiocy. The home is the place 
where the child’s voice, eye, ear and hand should 
be given most intelligent care and attention. Many 
children are suffered to grow to school age before 
they are taught to articulate. Their little voices 
are utterly neglected and permitted to form them- 
selves without the aid of experience. But the worst 
is not in neglecting the physical senses, but the 
moral and social nature of the child is frequently 
wholly ignored. Selfishness, greed passion and de- 


pravity often subvert a child’s life before it arrives 
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at the school age. Most children may be trained to 
correct habits of observation and to right action 
before they are seven years of age. School teach- 
eTs are the natural advisers of parents. While they 
should not meddle with the delicate questions con- 
nected with domestic affairs, teachers may by tact 
and wisdom do as much for parents as they do for 
their pupils. If the home co-operate with the school 
the results are always more satisfactory. The wise 
parent will recognize in tke teacher a fellow helper 
in the work of training their children. 





Joiat Traffic 
Association. 


The United States Supreme Court on 
last Monday decided the Joint 'fraf- 
fic Association case in favor of the government and 
against the railroads. The decision is considered 
one of the most important and far reaching deci- 
sions ever decided by the Supreme Court of the 
land. The Joint Traffic Association was formed in 
November, 1895, by 31 railways and their oranches. 
The object of the association was to 2stabltish and 
maintain reasonable and just rates, fares und reg- 
ulations on state and interstate traflic. It was 
contended that the association was in violation of 
the Sherman anti-trust law and it was attacked iy 
shippers and citizens generally. The case was bLe- 
gun in January, 1896, and was conducted by the 
attorney general of the United States in behalf of 
the people. The best legal talent in America was 
employed by the railroads znd every inch of the 
ground was fought with great stubbornness. Such 
eminent legal lights as George I’. lidmuuds, James 
C. Carter and Edward J. Pielps represeated the 
railway companies. The chief contention of the 
government was that the associatioa was a com- 
bination to prevent competition, thus constituting 
a contract in restraint of trade o: commerce. The 
defendants held that combination was necessary 
to protect the interests of trade end commerce. All 
the judges except three concurred in the decision 


reached. The three dissenting judges were Jus- 


tices Gray, Shiras and White. 

The decision adverse to the railroads is of im- 
mense importance to the people of the United 
States. It is the first great victory in the fighi 
against trusts. If the railways had won the lope 
of winning against the trusts would have been 
slim indeed. Combination is a restraint upon com- 
petition and unless economics are based on false 
principles the Joint Traffic Association was a mon- 
strous iniquity. If the railways have the right to 
combine for their benefit there is no law under 
heaven to prevent every other industry from com- 
bining. The railroads had been cutting one an- 
other’s throats to get business and when they got 
tired of competition they formed a combination and 





agreed to divide the profits among them. Having 
failed to induce Congress to authorize them to pool 
their rates they entered a voluntary association to 
do what the national legislature refused to allow 
them to do. Railroad managers will have to learn 
to moderate their greed for business. They must 
enter the open market just as other business enter- 
prises do and take their chances. The whole truth 
in the case is that there are too many railroads for 
the traffic. But they have no right to form trusts 
to force the public to support roads that are not 
needed. 





Justice to That equal justice is meted out to 

the Indian. the Indian and the white man no 
honest American can pretend to believe. While we 
are engaged in comparing ourselves with other na- 
tions we would do well to reflect a little over the 
treatment we accord to the weak and the defense- 
less among us. Let the Indian and the Negro 
stand up as witnesses before the world and give 
their testimony. Hundreds and thousands of In- 
dians have been slain by treacherous white men. 
The tale of the Indian’s wrongs will soon have 
to be told by other than Indian lips. The race of 
the Redman is fast disappearing. We have given 
liberty to the Negro, but we have not given him 
justice. We shoot him down, lynch him and burn 
him without trial. The troubles in Minnesota are 
said to have arisen over the mistreatment of an 
Indian chief, who was deceived by an official who 
took him to Duluth as a witness, under the promise 
that he should be returned at the government's 
expense. Out of this outrage grew the bloody en- 
counter at Bear Island, where several United 
States soldiers and a number of Indians were 
killed. Instead of punishing the Indians for this 
crime there ought to be a thorough investigation 
so as to fix beyond doubt the responsibility for the 
trouble. Unfortunately it is seldom, if ever, possi- 
ble to find a white man guilty of wronging an In- 
dian or of lynching a Negro. Governors offer big 
rewards for detection of the perpetrators of such 
crimes, and judges of the courts deliver eloquent 
instructions to grand juries urging them to indict 
even the best citizens, if necessary, to suppress the 
outrages, but there the matter ends. 





Spain The Spanish Peace Commissioners 
Yields. have at last accepted the inevitable 
and have yielded Cuba and Porto Rico uncondition- 
ally. The clauses agreed upon are: 
First—That Spain relinquishes all claim and her 
sovereignty over and title to Cuba. 
Second—That Porto Rico and an island in the La- 
drones—Guam—be ceded to the United States. 
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The Spanish Commissioners, however, have stip- 
ulated that in case the Commission shall not be able 
to agree in regard to the control and disposition of 
the Philippines the whole treaty shall be null and 
void. The whole Spanish case, therefore, may stand 
or fall with the settlement of the Philippine ques- 
tion. It is now reported that the President has de- 
cided to demand the whole Philippine group and to 
insist upon Spain’s surrendering to the United 
States her sovereignty in the Pacific. At first Presi- 
dent McKinley was opposed to annexing the Philip- 
pine archipelago, but according to Washington cor- 
respondents, fuller information and the opinion of 
military and naval commanders familiar with the 
Philippine situation have convinced the President 
that when Admiral Dewey destroyed the Spanish 
fleet in Manila Bay and when later General Merritt 
took the city of Manila, Spanish sovereignty in the 
Philippines was annihilated and it became a duty 
which the United States owed to the inhabitants of 
the islands and to civilization to establish in the 
Philippines a better government than the one which 
has been destroyed by American arms, 

The cry of the jingoes has prevailed. Even the 
churches and religious organizations of all kinds 
have been carried away with the absurd idea that 
where the flag has once been hoisted it should nev- 
er be hauled down. Countless false reports have 
been invented to fire the American heart to induce 
the people to annex twelve millions of people mostly 
for the benefit of the trusts, syndicates and corpor- 
ations we are trying to suppress. Our commission- 
ers, except, perhaps, Senator Gray, are all enthusi- 
astic expansionists and will no doubt heartily en 
force the wish of the people. It is reported that 
we are even willing to assume the Philippine debt 
to the extent of $40,000,000, rather than lose the 
islands. We are going to annex the islands, even 
at the risk of a war with the natives, who are 
clamoring for independence. It would be infinitely 
better to permit the Filipinos to govern themselves 
than to annex them to the United States. If a pro- 
tectorate be necesary for a while let it be estab 
lished, but it appears to us to be the height of ab- 
surdity to make them a part of the United States. 
It is gratifying to observe amidst all the wild ex- 
citement evidences of sanity here and there. Stew- 
art L. Woodford, our late Minister to Spain, has pro- 
claimed his opposition to annexation. In Massachu- 
setts and several of the New England States there 
is a growing opposition to the jingo policy. The 
only hope of escape now is in the Senate’s refusal 
to ratify the treaty. 





ORDER YOUR HOLIDAY BOOKS NOW AND AVOID 
THE DELAYS OF CHRISTMAS TIME. 











AMONG THE INDIANS. 





From Geographical Reader of North America, by 
F. G. Carpenter. Published by American 
Book Co. Price 60c. 





We find Indians not only in the hop fields of 
Washington, but at the railroad stations in the 
west, where they have come to sell deer and buffa- 
lo horns and moccasins made of skins and embroid- 
ered with beads. 

What queer people they were and how sober they 
look as they squat or stand about the depot with 
their merchandise in their hands! Their faces are 
of a reddish or copper color. That is why they are 
called the red race. They have long, coarse hair, 
straight noses, high cheek bones and black eyes. 
Both men and women part their hair in the middle 
and wear it long. 

But where are the feathers that we usually see 
in the pictures? 

Very few Indians wear feathers in their hair in 
times of peace. Indians now dress very much like 
white folks except that they have gayly colored 
blankets over their shoulders. 


Some of the men wear soft hats and nearly all of 
them wear pantaloons. The women or squaws 
wear dresses, but their heads are bare. Some of 
the women have curious bundles on their backs. 
The bundles look like bags or boxes made in the 
shape of a little coffin. There is a squaw who has 
turned about and we can see the bundle’ more 
plainly. Notice that hole in the top and the odd lit- 
tle brown head peeping out of it. This is an Indian 
baby or papoose. See how sober it is. 











A PAPOOSE.* 
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It turns its head about, but does not cry. Indian 
babies seldom cry, though you would think that be- 
ing squeezed up in that cramped position would 
make them do so. When the mother goes home, 
she takes the baby off her back and stands its curi- 
ous cradle up against a log or the side of the house 
until she is ready to take it again. 

But where do the Indians come from? When Co- 
lumbus discovered America there were Indians all 
over the continent. They were the only people on 
this side of the world. There were not very many 
of them, however, and it is said that there were not 
half as many Indians in our entire country as there 
are now people in Chicago. 

When our forefathers landed on the Atlantic 





INDIAN CHIEF,* 


coast they made treaties with the Indians by which 
they got some land. Then there were Indian wars, 
and step by step the white people crowded the In- 
dians westward. 

They made other treaties by which they paid the 
Indians for more and more of their lands, until now 
all of the country which the Indians have left is not 
much more than half as large as the state of Texas. 
This land is chiefly in the west and a large part of 
it is among the Rocky Mountains. It is divided up 
into many tracts called reservations, each reserva- 
tion belonging to one tribe or nation of Indians. 
There are many such reservations in different parts 
of our country, the largest of all being the Indian 
Territory. 

And are there many different kinds of Indians? 

Yes, indeed. All Indians are by no means alike. 
If the boys of the different Indian tribes were to 


*From Carpenter’s Geographical Reader, by permission of 
American Book Co. 








come together, they could no more understand one 


another than American boys could understand the 
language of German, French or Italian chitdren, 
There are more than 60 different Indian languages 
spoken in the United States and the only way some 
tribes have of communicating with other tribes is 
by signs. 

There is also a great difference in the customs of 
the different Indian tribes. Some are civilized and 
a few are still savage. The savage Indians who 
once lived east of the Mississippi are now confined 
to some of the western reservations, and are chief 
ly hunters and fishermen. 

They farm but little and still live in wigwams or 
tents made of bark or skins. They move their 
camps from place to place and their chief wealth 
is in their cattle and horses. 

The savage Indians were in former times dan- 
gerous and cruel foes. They took delight in killing 
women and children. They hid behind rocks and 
bushes to fight. Still, when they were cornered, 
they would fight to the death. They used toma 
hawks to brain their victims and delighted in tor- 
turing their captives and in burning them at the 
stake. They scalped the men they killed in battle; 
that is, they cut a little piece of skin about as big 
as a dollar out of the crown of the head of each 
man, leaving the hair on so they could tie it to their 
belts. It was a great honor to a warrior to have 
taken many scalps. 

All the Indians are fond of children. Among the 
Chippewas, who live in Minnesota, the mother has 
entire control of the children until they are almost 
grown. The mother teaches the boys and girls to 
hunt and fish. They are taught to paddle canoes, 
and the Chippewa boys and girls are always at 
their ease on the water. 

The children of this tribe choose their own names. 
When the child arrives at the age of 12 or 13 he 
finds some morning a bowl of charcoal placed be- 
fore him instead of his regular food. The child 
knows at once what this means. It) ns that he 


must go off into the woods a 


1d fast. We remains in 


the woods until he “siis asleep, and if dumng nis 
sleep he dreams of soine animal, he chooses” the 
name of that animal for his own name and the ani 


mal is considered his best spirit 
Girls and boys of this tribe are often married be- 


fore they are 14, and an Indian usually chooses a 


good strong girl for his wife, for the squaw does 
most of the work and a sickly girl is looked upon 


as being of little account. 

Among most of the Indian tribes a brave has to 
pay a number of ponies for his wife, but the girls 
have usually the right to choose whether they will 


be married or not. Among the Osages, who live in 
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the Indian Territory, when a man wants to marry, 
he puts on his best clothes, mounts his finest horse 
and rides about the girl’s tent, watching her day 
after day, until she finally goes out and speaks to 
him. 

If she does this, he knows that she will accept 


him if he can pay the price to her father. Some- 
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times a man ¢an get a good wife for two horses and 
a dozen skins; but Indian belles have been known 
to bring as much as two rifles 15 horses and a gal 
lon of whisky. 

In some parts of the southwest we shall find In- 
dians who have always lived in towns and whose 
forefathers were farmers long before Columbus dis 
covered America. There are no queerer towns in 
the world than the pueblos or towns of the Moqui 
Indians in New Mexico and Arizona, 

Often you will see a little flat topped hill rising 
seven or cight hundred feet above the rest of the 
country. Upon these the Indians build their houses 
because they are then safe from wild animals and 
from their enemies. They make houses of stone or 
sundried brick, and build one en top of the other 
in great terraces or steps, so that you can climb 
from house to house on ladders. In some of the 
pueblos there are no doors to the first house and 
you have to go up a ladder and get on the roof be- 
fore you can get to the ground floor. To get to the 
second house you must enter from the roof of the 
first, and so on. 

The roofs of the lower houses form the  play- 
grounds of the children above. Many of the pueb- 
los have dogs and eats; and these animals, as well 
as the children, climb up and down ladders and 

*From Carpenter’s Geographical Reader, by permission of 
American Book Co, 
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steep stone steps, going with the greatest ease from 
roof to roof. 

Many of the Pueblo Indians are farmers. Some 
of them have large peach orchards, surrounded by 
stone walls to keep out the sheep and goats. They 
raise apricots, watermelons and also corn, beans 
and pumpkins. They make blankets, baskets and 
pottery and in many ways are quite civilized. 

The Navajo Indians have thousands of horses and 
hundreds of thousands of sheep. They are rich In- 
dians and are industrious. They live in round huts 
made of poles covered with earth, which have holes 
in the tops for chimneys. Some most beautiful 
blankets are made by the Navajo squaws. The 
blankets are woven by hand and often sell for as 
much as $100 apiece. 

A large number of Indians live in the Indian Ter- 
ritory. This territory is one of the richest parts of 
the United States. It was set aside for the Indians 
more than 50 years ago and Congress for a time 
hoped to make it the home of all the Indians. As it 
is now, the best part of it is owned by the five civil- 
ized tribes. These are the Cherokees, the Chicka- 
saws, the Choctaws, the Creeks and the Seminoles. 
These Indians govern themselves and many of 
them are far more civilized than many of our white 
people. They have beautiful houses and large and 
prosperous farms. They have schools and churches 
and live much as we do. 

The Cherokees have an alphabet and their books 
and laws are printed in their own language. At 
Tahlequah, which is the capital of the nation, a 
newspaper is published in Cherokee. Many men of 
these civilized nations marry white girls, and the 
Indian girls often marry white men. 

Some of the Indians are very rich and it is only 
by intermarriage that the whites can get posses- 
sion of their lands; for by our law no white man 
can buy land of an Indian without permission of 
Congress. 

For a long time our government has been trying 
to civilize the savage Indians. Upon every reserva- 
tion is a government agent. who gives the Indians 
certain amounts of food, clothes, cattle and farm- 
ing tools. 

About two-thirds of all the Indians are either 
wholly or partly supported by the government. and 
the sums paid for this purpose each year amount to 
millions of dollars. About one-third of the Indians 
support themselves and all govern themselves un- 
der our laws. There are Indian schools on many of 
the reservations and there are several large Indian 
colleges, such as we saw at Hampton, for the edu- 
cation of the Indian boys and girls. 

Already a great many of the Indians have adopt- 
ed the white man’s clothing and a large number are 
partly civilized. Many of them, however, prefer 
their savage ways, and it will be a long time before 
they can be made to give up their lazy habits and 
earn their living by work as we do. 
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THANKSGIVING DAY. 





Let the Thanksgiving programme be arranged es- 
pecially with a view to interesting the parents in 
the work of the school. The room should be appro- 
priately decorated and everything arranged to wel- 
come all who come. We will not attempt to arrange 
a program, for it would have to be rearranged to 
suit the needs of each school. Every program, 
however, should include music, scripture reading, 
prayer and reading of the President’s and Govern- 
or’s proclamation. The following material selected 
from various sources it is hoped will be found help- 
ful: 





WE THANK THEE 
For flowers that bloom about our feet, 
For tender grass so fresh and sweet, 
For song of bird and hum of bee, 
For all things fair we hear or see, 
Father in heaven, we thank thee! 


For blue of stream and blue of sky, 
Tor pleasant shade of branches high, 
Yor fragrant air and cooling breeze, 
For beauty of the bloom.ng trees, 
Father in heaven, we thank thee! 


For mother’s love and father’s care, 
For brothers strong and sisters fair, 
For love at home and school each day, 
For guidance lest we go astray, 
Father in heaven, we thank thee! 





THANKSGIVING EVE. 
Hand in hand through the city streets, 
As the chill November twilight fell, 
Two childish figures walk up and down— 
The bootblack Teddie and Sister Nell. 


With wistful eyes they peer in shops, 

Where dazzling lights from the windows shine 
On golden products from farm and field, 

And luscious fruits from every clime. 


“O Teddie,” said Nell, “let's play to-night 
These things are ours, and let’s suppose 
We can choose whatever we want to eat, 
It might come true, perhaps—who knows?” 


Two pinched little faces press the pane, 
And eagerly plan for the morrow’s feast 

Of dainties their lips will never touch, 
Forgetting their hunger awhile, at least. 


The pavement was cold for the shoeless feet, 
Ted’s jacket was thin; he shivered and said, 
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“Let’s go to a place and choose some clothes,” 
“Agreed,” said Nell, and away they sped. 


To a furrier’s shop, ablaze with light, 

In whose fancied warmth they place their hands, 
And play their scanty garments are changed 

Yor softest fur from far-off lands. 


“A grand Thanksgiving we'll have,” said Nell, 
“These make-believe things seem almost true; 
l’ve most forgot how hungry I was, 
And, Teddie, I’m almost warm; aren't you?” 


Oh, happy hearts, that rejoice to-day 
In all the bounty the season brings, 
Have pity on those who vainly strive 
To be warmed and fed with imaginings!” 
—The Congregationalist. 
AFTER HARVEST. 
The days of harvest are past again; 
We have cut our corn, and bound the sheaves, 
And gathered the apples green and gold, 
*Mid the brown and crimson orchard leaves, 
With a flowery promise the springtime came, 
With the building birds and blossoms sweet; 
But, oh! the honey, the fruit and wine! 
And oh! the joy of the corn and wheat! 
What was the bloom to the apple’s gold, 
And what the fiower to the honeycomb? 
What was the song that sped the plow 
To the joyful song of harvest home? 


So sweet, so fair, are the days of youth; 
So full of promise, so gay with song: 

To the lilt of joy and the dream of love 
Right merrily go the hours along; 

But yet in the harvest time of life 
We never wish for its spring again. 

We have tried our strength, and proved our heart! 
Our hands have gathered the golden grain; 

We have eaten with sorrow her bitter bread, 
And love has fed us with honeycomb; 

Sweet youth we can never weep for thee 
When life has come to its harvest home. 


When the apples are red on the topmost bough, 
We do not think of their blooming hour; 

When the vine hangs low with its purple fruit, 
We do not long for its pale green flower; 

So then, when hopes of our spring at last 
Are found in fruit of the busy brain, 

In the heart’s sweet love, in the hand’s brave toil, 
We shall not wish for our youth again, 

Ah, no, we shall say, with a glad content, 

“After the years of our hard unrest 
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Thank God for our ripened hopes and toil! 
Thank God, the harvest of life is best!’ 
—Amelia E. Barr, in Wisconsin Farmer. 





THANKSGIVING HYMN. 
With songs that are joyful, our voices we raise 
To God, the world’s Father, our Author of days, 
Thanksgiving to Him, for He gave us His Son— 
The greatest of blessings since earth was begun. 


We thank Him for seed-time, for harvest and rain, 

Kor vineyards and orchards, for bountiful grain; 

For life, health and pleasure, for freedom from 
strife, 

Our glorious country! No battle was rife. 


lor winds, waves and breezes that cool the warm 
air, 

For moons, stars and sunshine, for flowers so fair; 

lor autumn and winter, for summer and spring, 

We thank Thee, our Father, our Ruler and King. 

This hymn of praise will make a capital concert 
exercise. The rhythm is so pleasing that it will be 
easy to teach the children to recite it in concert, 
keeping almost perfect time. 

THE FIRST THANKSGIVING. 

Read the story of the first Thanksgiving and tell 
of the hardships and privations of the early settlers 
in this country or better still, have some pupil pre- 
pare and read an essay on The First Thanksgiving 
Day and then have this poem recited: 


’Tis the morn of the first Thanksgiving; the air is 
crisp and cold; 

The snow lies in drifts in the highways; the wind is 
cutting and cold. 

From each lowly hut and cottage unto the house of 
prayer 

With rifles upon their shoulders, the pilgrims as- 
semble there. 

The dark dreary winter is ended, the spring with 
its soft gentle rain, 

And the warm, sunny days of the summer have 
ripened the much needed grain. 

Now each garner is bursting with plenty; each heart 
too is filled with great joy. 

This winter no famine will haunt them, no terror 
their thoughts will employ. 

In the bleak little church in the village are gathered 
stern men and fair maids, 

Their praises are joyfully ringing and echo over 
high hills and glades. 

Thus passed the first Thanksgiving Day, with 
thanks that e’er came from the heart; 

And no matter how humble his station, each per- 
son in them took his part. 





¥ 
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A THANKSGIVING STORY. pieces of paper. “Hello,” he said, “this is the very 
squirrel that carried off my seeds.” There were the 
From a History Reader by L. L. W. Wilson, Ph. D., empty shells, sure enough. But among them were 


by Permission of the Publishers, the Mac- 
millan Co., New York. 

When the English first came to America, they 
stayed near the sea. After a while many people 
came over. So they had to go further and further 
inland. : 


were looking for a new home. They found it in a 
forest in Ohio. 
There was only one room in the house they built 
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still left three whole sound seeds. 
All their crops did well that year, but the pump- 







w-; “f, a kin bore best of all. Obed was not willing to have 
Ui 4 a fe ts the pumpkins used until Thanksgiving. 
Sw i - But finally one of the children persuaded him to 
make a jack lantern of the largest. 
Lin i ‘ Did you ever see a jack lantern on a dark night? 
4 DAN Mise It is a huge grinning monster with eyes and nose 


‘ aA and mouth of flame. 

WI [SS uM 

: ihe. a me Obed cut off the top of the pumpkin. He scoopea 
out the seeds inside. He cut two big holes for eyes. 
The nose was a triangle and the mouth a long slit. 


aw Just as he had finished, a man galloped up. 

as “Get ready for the Indians,” he cried. 
They covered up their fires, hoping that the In- 
; ‘ % ce a a dians would pass them by. Then Mrs. Moore and 
i , > ; ) a) VLe : the girls went to the loft. Mr. Moore had gone for 
wh ; Ar sluts RC ay some winter things to the next village. The two 
Wage e te. Sere ( boys stayed below watching. Suddenly they saw 

i SS ap’ ~ : shadows moving across the snowy field. 
a gee P “They are coming,” said Obed. “Stand by the win- 
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there. The two boys slept in a kind of loft. They 
had to climb a ladder each night. 

The first winter was a hard one. Still they had 
plenty of wood for fire. The boys snared rabbits 
while the father hunted and fished. So they always 
had enough to eat. 

One of the boys, Obed, had brought with him a 
package of pumpkin seeds. He wanted to be sure 
to have a Thanksgiving dinner, even in the forest. 
He knew that they could shoot plenty of wild tur- 
keys there. But who had ever heard of a wild 
pumpkin pie? 

But before it was time to plant the seeds, some 
squirrels had carried them away. Poor Obed! He 
never expected again to taste a pumpkin pie. 

Some weeks afterward, in clearing the ground, 
they were burning some stumps of trees. From a 
hollow one, out popped a little black eyed squirrel. 
Obed rati to see the nest. He found some rags and Copyright by The Macmillan Co. 
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dow with the ax while I get the riff 

As Obed looked for the bullet pouch, he stumbled 
across the jack lantern. An idea came to him. He 
covered the lantern with his coat. 

In the ashes he found a live coal. With this he 
carefully lighted a candle. Then he curried it to 
the window. He quickly pulled away his coat. The 
Indians gave a yell and fled to the woods. 

All night long Obed kept the lantern at the win 
dow. But the Indians were too frightened to re- 
turn. 

Which do you think they liked best that Thanks 
giving day, the turkey or the pumpkin pie? 


LITTLE PAUL’S THANKSGIVING, 
They tossed him and they squeezed him, 
And they kissed him one and all; 
They said, “You blessed, blessed boy!” 
And “Darling little Paul!’ 


But they didn’t give him turkey, 
Nor any pumpkin pie, 

And when the nuts and grapes went round 
They slyly passed him by. 


But he didn’t seem to mind it, 
lor in the sweetest way 
He sat and sucked his little thumb 
His tirst Thanksgiving Day. 
Sclected. 
BERTIE’S THANKSGIVING. 
Hurrah for Thanksgiving! “What for?’ did you 
say? 
Why, sir, if you don't know, it’s queer; 
I'm going to grandpa’s; say, ain’t that enough 
To “rattle” most any boy here? 


Did you have a grandpa when you were a boy? 
And didn’t you go once a year 

To help him eat all the jolly good things 
He fixes for Thanksgiving cheer? 


It’s grandma, I spose though, that makes all the 
pies, 
Such stunning ones, pumpkin and mince, 
And puddings and cakes, with frosting and tarts 
That's quite good enough for a prince. 


And there’s the turkey, and chicken, and ducks 
All stuffed with such jolly good stuff. 

A boy has to eat till he can’t eat any more, 
And then he ain’t got half enough. 


There’s a cute little pig with some corn in his 
mouth; 
You'd think he was going to squeal; 





It seems most a pity to eat him up, t 


But he beats them all, by a deal. 


And then in the evening there’s apples and nuts, 
And games till the old clock strikes ten, 

Then all the small cousins must go off to bed 
And dream it all over again. 


But sometimes the dreams don’t seem half so nice: 
There’s Injuns, and bears, and sly mice, 
And they dance on your stomach and pull at your 
scalp 


In a manner that ain’t very nice. 


But they all run away with the bright morning sun, 
And we all bundle up and go home. 

Then hurrah for Thanksgiving! I say, sir, don’t you? 
I wish it would hurry and come. 


Ilousekeeping. 


MEMORY GEMS. 
In struggling with misfortunes lies the true proof 
of virtue.—Shakespeare. 
Yas 2 
Falsehood is susceptible of an infinity of combin 
ations, but truth has only one mode or being. 
Rousseau. 
* * * + 
O sweet September, thy first breezes bring 
The dry leaf’s rustle and the squirrel’s laughter, 
The cool, fresh air whence health and vigor spring, 
And promise of exceeding joy hereafter. 
—George Arnold. 
ok * * + 
Life, like the water of the seas, freshens only 
when it ascends towards heaven.—Richter. 
* * * * 
The heart that has once been bathed in love's 
pure fountain retains the pulse of youth forever.— 
Landor. 


* cd a + 

Those who are formed to win general admiration 
are seldom calculated to bestow individual happt- 
ness.—Ldy Blessington. 

* * * + 

He only is exempt from failures who makes no 
efforts.—W hately. 

* * * * 

Never write anything that does not give you 
great pleasure; emotion is easily propagated from 
the writer to the reader.—Joubert. 

* * * + 

Good nature is the very air of a good mind, the 
sign of a Jarge and generous soul, and the peculiar 
soil in whieh virtue prospers.—Goodman. 











(QUE STIONS FOR COUNTY EXAMINATIONS IN 


NEBRASKA. 

GRAM MAR. 
“Of man’s first Cisobedicnce, and the fruit 
Of that forbidden trive, whose mortal taste 
Brought death inte the world and all our woe, 


With loss of Eden, till one greater Man 

Restore us and regain the blissful seat, 

Sing, heavenly muse, that on the secret top 

Of Oreb, or of Sinai, didst inspire 

That shepherd who first taught the chosen seed 
In the beginning how the heaven and earth 
Rose out of chaos * * * ” 

(The first seven questions refer to above quota- 
tion.) 

1. Classify the above sentence. 

2. Name and give function of each clause. 

3. Parse the italicized words. 

4. Compare all of the adjectives. 
5. Decline the nouns in the first three lines. 

6. Name all of the phrases, give office of each and 
classify them as to introductory word. 

7. Give the principal parts of all the verbs. 

8. What parts of speech may be modified? By 
what may each be modified? 

9. Give directions as to the proper use of shall 
and will. 

10. Which is first in order of importance, the an- 
alysis of a sentence or the parsing of the individual 
words in it? Give reasons in full. 

THEORY AND ART OF TEACHING. 

1. What is the first object to be attained when a 
child commences school? 

2. Why should a teacher make preparation of 
lessons with which he is familiar? 

3. What plan—state as to time and manner— 
would you follow in giving pupils individual help 
in the preparation of their lessons? 

4. What is meant by “We get from a book what 
we bring to it?’ 

5. Are recitations necessary? Why? Should the 
teacher conduct the recitation with the text book 
in hand? Why? 

6. In arranging the seats in a school room, what 
should be observed with reference to light? 

7. Is it right to spend time preparing a program 
in commemoration of a national holiday or of a na- 
tional event? Give good reasons for answer. 

8. What is meant by the concrete and the ab- 
stract method of teaching arithmetic? 

9. Show how attention and memory are related. 
10. When children are restless and noisy, name 
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ut least one possible cause, (a) im the room, (b) in 
‘ pupils, (c) in the teacher. 
PHYSIOLOGY. 

1. Explain fully the following: Systole, secre- 
tion, oxidation, assimilation and ossification. 

2. How many cranial nerves are there? Name 
no less than three-fourths of them. 

3. Name and locate four arteries and four veins. 

4. Write about the skin under the following 
heads: (a) Layers, (b) glands, (c) four uses. Under 
the last head give specific instances as to each. 

5. Give the object and frequency of respiration, 
the capacity of the lungs and the condition of the 
air after its use in respiration. 

G6. Discuss muscles as to classes, kinds of fibers, 
structure and purposes. 

7. Name and locate the different humors and 
lenses of the eye. 

8. Write seven general hygienic laws. 

9. What is meant by food with reference to the 
human body? What of water? Is it a food? Name 
some of the most important or essential food ele- 
ments and articles of food which contain these ele- 
ments in abundance. 

10. Make a sketch of a cross section of a bone, 
naming the parts. 

CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 

1. Give the preamble of the constitution. 

2. What are the qualifications for President? 
United States Representative? Governor of Ne- 
braska? 

3. In case of a vacancy in the presidency, name 
the officers that may succeed him in the order of 
their succession. 

4. What is meant by the right of “eminent do- 
main?’ In case the United Staees holds land in 
one of the states for any purpose, whose laws gov- 
ern, those of the state or those of the United 
States? 

5. Name the various sources of revenue provided 
by law for the support of the public schools of this 
state. 

6. Give the history of the establishment and ob- 
servation of Arbor day. 

7. Beginning with the primary election or caa- 
cus, enumerate the several steps in the nomination, 
election and inaguration of president. 

8. Of what is the legislative department of the 
state government composed: (a) houses; (b) number 
of members of each house; (c) terms of office; (d) 
qualification; (e) how chosen? 

9. Name all the varieties of certificates issued to 
teachers and state the sources of each and the 
studies required. 

10. In what course is the judicial power of the 


state vested? 
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BOTANY. 

1. Define spore, stomata, rhizome, pollen. 

2. What are growth rings? How formed? 

3. What is meant by “rotation of crops?” 

4. Describe the work of the leaf, showing the 
use of (a) the veins, (b) stoma, (c) chlorophyll, (d) 
shape, (e) position. 

5. Give examples of (a) a day folding flower, (b) 
a night folding flower, (c) a folding leaf. Explain 
the cause of this folding. 

6. What is a bulb, morphologically? A thorn? 

7. Describe the construction of a simple pistil. 

8. What is the final purpose of a plant? 

9. Give the life history of spirogyra or any typi- 
cal algae. 

10. Give complete analysis of any common plant. 


PHYSICS. 


1. Give the distinctive properties of a solid, a 
liquid and a gas. 

2. Two pendulums are respectively 16 and 36 
inches long. How do their times of vibration com- 
pare? 

8. Explain the mechanism of a barometer. For 
what used? 

4. A body has fallen two seconds. Were gravity 
to cease at the end of the second, how far would the 
body fall in the third second? Explain. 

5. Name and describe any electrical appliance in 
common use operated by chemical batteries. One 
operated by mechanical force. What is measured 
in volts? In ohms? 

6. Define and illustrate convection, conduction 
and radiation. By which of these is the air of a 
room warmed? 

7. Describe the hydrostatic press. 

8. What is the theory in regard to the nature of 
light? What is polarization of light? Whenis a 
body said to be polarized? 

9. Show how you would explain the composition 
and resolution of forces or motions, by diagrams. 

10. Give the arrangement of colors in the rain- 
bow and the reason for it. Why is a rainbow not 
seen at noon? 

ARITHMETIC. 


1. What must be the face of a note for three 
months made August 18 so that when discounted 
at 74 per cent on the day of making, the proceeds 
may be $14,315? 

2. The diameter of a cylindrical tank is 10% feet 
and its length is 30%4 feet. How many gallons does 
it hold? 

3. Six men can do a piece of work in 414 days. 
After working two days, how many more men must 
join them to complete the work at the end of 3% 
days? 


4. Reduce .015 miles to integers of lower denom- 
inations. 

5. The longitude of San Francisco is 122 degrees 
30 minutes west and the longtiude of Bangkok is 
100 degree 49 minutes east. When it is noon, Octo- 
ber 15, at San Francisco, what is the local time at 
Bangkok? 

6. How must I mark shawls costing $4.50 so as 
to deduct 12% per cent from the marked price and 
yet make 20 per cent on the cost? 

8. Express by means of the Roman notation 76, 
125, 579, 1246, 1898. 

9. If a woman buys eggs at 20c a dozen, how 
many ought she to sell for 18c to gain 8 per cent? 

10. A man sold some merchandise through an 
agent whom he paid a commission of 5 per cent. 
The agent invested the proceeds in two parts after 
taking out commissions of $325 at 5 per cent and 
$260 at 4 per cent respectively. What was the 
value of the merchandise? 

HISTORY. 

1. What are the conditions of a high civilization, 
and why? 

2. The work of what men in the period of discov- 
ery and exploration has had the most lasting effect 
upon history? Give reasons. 

3. Make one statement about each of the follow- 
ing colonies illustrative of the character and spirit 
of their respective colonies: Virginia, New Nether- 
land, Maryland, Rhode Island, Massachusetts. 

4. When was the treaty of Paris signed? What 
were its provisions? What were the effects? 

5. Give an example of each of the four different 
means of resistance used by the colonies—protest, 
riot, non-importation, congress. 

6. Compare the services to the cause of independ- 
ence of Franklin and Washington. 

7. What is the Monroe doctrine? Did Cleveland’s 
Venezuela message enunciate any new principle? 

8. Why was Uncle Tom’s Cabin a potent factor 
in causing the civil war? 

9. Explain the effect of the grants of public lands 
upon railroad development. 

10. Give briefly the cause and leading events of 
the recent war with Spain. By what title would 
you designate this struggle and why? 





When all around it gladness 
And hearts are light and gay, 
You'll find a friend to join you 
And help you smile that day; 
But when the world most needs them 
Do not from smiles refrain— 
*T will lift some cross—add gain to loss, 
And never be in vain. 
—Grant Colfax Tullar. 
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Review the colonies, make a list of each in the 
chronological order of their settlement. Make a list 
of the rebellions, the Indian massacres, what col- 
onies were settled by the Quakers, the Dutch, the 
Baptists, the Swedes, the Puritans, the Pilgrims, the 
Catholics? Give a reason for the nime of each col- 
ony. Review the forms of government used in the 
colonies, Royal Province, Proprietary Government, 
Voluntary Association, ete. 

THE INTER-COLONIAL WARS. 
King William’s War. 

This war began in 1689 and lasted eight years. 
Search histories for the cause, result and gain, if 
any. The principal events were: 

1689—Dover, Casco Bay, Salmon Falls. 

1690—Schenectady. 

1691—Port Royal. 

1697—Peace at Ryswick. 

Queen Anne’s War. 

1704— Deerfield. 

1710—Port Royal. 

1718—Peace at Utrecht. 

King George’s War. 

From 1745 to 1748. 

1745—Louisburg. 

1748—Peace at Aix-la-Chapelle. 

French and Indian War. 

From 1754 to 1763. 

1745—Gt. Meadows; Ft. Necessity. 

1755—Nova Scotia, Crown Point, Niagara, Ohio 
River. 

1756—Great Britain, Oswego. 

1757—Fort William Henry. 

175S—Louisburg, Crown Point, Fort Frontenac. 

1759—Ticonderoga, Niagara, Quebec. 

17638—Peace at Paris. 

During the study of these wars it is very impor- 
tant that the literature of this period be taken up. 
Let Evangeline be read and discussed in the class 
or read to the class. 

Tell of Wolf’s testimony to Gray's elegy just be- 
fore the battle of Quebec. 


QUEER QUERIES. 
Make questions from the following facts and let 
the children search for the answers. It will do 


much toward getting them to use more than one 
book in their study. 


1. The Indians came down on their snow shoes 
when they made the attack upon Schecnectady. 

2. The Indian who killed King Philip was given 
the hands of his victim in payment. 

3. Longfellow’s Evangeline is based upon the 
transportation of the innocent French by the Eng- 
lish from Acadia. 

4. Eliot’s Indian Bible was the first Bible printed 
in America. 

5. The first money coined in the Colonies was 
made by Captain John Hull, who, it is said, became 
very wealthy. 

6. In the French and Indian war the contending 
parties fought for two years before war was for- 
mally declared. 

7. It took the European nations over one hundred 
years to learn that the potato was good for food. 

8. The wooden horse used by the colonists to pun- 
ish offenders was an uncomfortable affair, with a 
very sharp back. These horses with their riders 
were placed in a cart and driven through the prin- 
cipal streets. Mary Price is said to be the first 
offender to ride this horse and ever after it was 
called “the horse of Mary Price.” 

9. The Southern Indians believed that an earth- 
quaké would occur when Tecumseh stamped his 
foot upon the ground. 

10. The Six Nations believed that Washington 
was the only white man who would enter heaven. 





BUSINESS TESTS FOR GRAIMAR GRADES. 





1. Write a telegraphic dispatch, not exceeding 
ten words, and containing three distinct statements. 

®. You are shortly to move into a new store some 
distance from your present stand. Prepare a circu- 
lar to be sent to your customers apprising them of 
the change. 

8. You have lost a valuable gold watch. Prepare 
a notice of your loss to be put up in your village 
postoffice 

4. Write five short reading notices of your goods, 
to be printed in the local column of our village 
paper. 

5. You are in want of a situation as clerk In a 
grocery business. Prepare an advertisement for 
the paper, setting forth your desires—Teachers’ 
Gazette. 





Not to be provoked is best; but, if moved, never 
correct till the fume is spent; for every stroke our 
fury strikes is sure to hit ourselves at last.—Will- 
iam Penn. 





Costly followers are not to be liked, lest while a 
man maketh his train longer, he maketh his wings 
shorter.—Bacon. 
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Old-Time Wall Decorations. 





Miss NANNIE WALKER. 





I wonder how Cousin Carrie’s boys 
and girls would like to hear something 
about the way in which palaces and 
churches used to be decorated in the 
Old World long before America was 
discovered. In those grand old days 
folks didn’t hang their walls with 
frail flowered paper as they now do. 
Indeed, no paper of any kind had been 
invented at that early time. But often 
they built their houses of polished 
stone or marble, then covered them 
over on the inside with bright pictures 
of birds and animals of almost every 
kind and color. From some unfinished 
wall-embellishments that have been 
unearthed from ancient cities, which 
have been buried from human sight 
for hundreds of years, the antiquary 
has discovered the way the artist did 
his work, which was in the following 
manner: The surface of the wall was 
first marked off into a number of 
small squares of equal size, the lines 
of the squares being run with a red 
paint that was easily erased. These 
squares, it seems, were formed for no 
other purpose but that of guiding the 
sculptor in tracing the outlines of the 
figures which he drew on the wall. 
When the drawing was finished the ar- 
tist laid down his brush, took up his 
chisel and cut around each figure as 
smoothly and evenly as possible. Last 
of all the entire surface of the wall, 
whether stone or marble, was painted 
in a variety of brilliant colors. Oh, 
wouldn’t it be funny to live in a home 
with such bright, shining walls! It 
would seem like one continual Fourth 
of July, would it not? Another mag- 
nificent way they had of decorating 
their walls in those wonderful old 
times was to line them eptirely with 
thin slabs of marble. Oue of the old- 
est buildings in the world, the ‘‘Temple 
of the Sphinx,” standing near the 
Egyptian pyramids, has al. its rooms 
completely lined inside with great 
slabs of the beautiful and costly Afri- 
ean alabaster. But uow the great ma- 


jority of the worshipers of the one 
true God seem only too well pleased 
to have their churches lined with thin 
cheap paper. 

Another fine form of ancient wal 
hanging was glazed bricks or tiles, the 
glazing imparting a hue and luster to 
the surface unexcelled by the finest 
marble. Sometimes the bricks or tilew 
were first stamped with small figures 
and inscriptions, then covered with a 
white glossy enamel; but often they 
were first coated with the white plas- 
ter, then painted with a profusion of 
bright roses, hyacinths and carna- 
tions, or with huge trees that spread 


their leafy branches over surfaces 
covering hundreds of tiles. But the 


Greeks and Romans had a secret art 
of making a beautiful cream-colored 
stucco, which would remain unchang- 
ed through all kinds of weather, and 
could be polished when dry till it 
glistened like the finest Pentelic mar- 
ble. If we could have beheld some of 
those fine old buildings that had been 
plastered inside and out with this ricb 
material we would no doubt have be- 
lieved they had been built entirely of 
cream-colored marble. 

The most splendid and expensive of 
all wall decorations, however, were the 
costly ‘hangings of stamped leather, 
used in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries. The leather was first cov- 
ered with silver leaf and varnished 
with a clear, shining liquid that im- 
parted to the silver a golden luster. 
Next the leather was stamped with a 
then 
painted by hand in many brillieut and 
effective colors. 


variety of symmetrical figures, 


“How very happy,” I 
hear you say, “the people must have 
been who owned and lived in houses 
fixed up so fine!” Yes, indeed; their 
happiness must have been complete— 
if it took only beautiful wails to make 
it so—but! 

—The Observre. 





Always Strike Your Hour. 





In one of Sophia May’s delightfu) 
story books this odd piece of advice is 
given to a young girl who sees a hard 


trial ahead: “Always strike your 
hour.” 

When she looked up in surprise her 
friend said something like this. 
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Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
with water and sugar only, 
makes a delicious, healthful 
and invigorating drink. 

Allays the thirst, aids diges- 
tion, and relieves the lassitude 


so common in midsummer. 


Dr. M. H. Henry, New York, says: 
“When completely tired out by pro- 
longed wakefulness and overwork, it is 
of the greatest value to me. As a 
beverage it possesses charms beyond 
anything I know of in the form of 
medicine,”’ 


Descriptive pamphlet free. 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. |. 


Beware of Substitutes and imitations. 





“Watch that clock on the shelf, and 
you will see when it comes time it 
always strikes the hour. It doesn't 
lag and delay a few minutes over, but 
precisely at the moment the long hand 
points to twelve it strikes the proper 
hour. If it didn’t the whole household 
would be in trouble, for each one of 
us depend on the striking of the clock 
to mark off the hours for us. \vhen 
the time comes for you to meet a hard 
thing, do so bravely; don’t compiain 
or delay, for that would only make 
your trouble other people’s as well.” 

The boy who puts off filling the 
woodbox until he has finished his kite, 
and so delays his mother’s baking, is 
refusing to strike his hour. So is the 
girl who puts off doing thoroughly 
work in her school until it is nearly 
time for examinations. Ever so many 
of us are trying to get out of “striking 
an hour” as long as we can. We shall 
save ourselves and others much if it 
is sounded the moment it becomes due. 
—Happy Hours. 
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THE HIAWATHA PRIMER. By Flor- 
ence Holbrook, Principal of the For- 
estville School, Chicago. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., Boston, New York and 
Chicago. 

The story of Hiawatha has a charm 
and interest for children that can 
scarcely be found in any other depart- 
ment of literature. Instead of being too 
dificult for children, as many might 
think this story would be, it contains 
so much that touches their nature, and 
in this primer Miss Holbrook has so 
well adapted it to their capacities that 
itis really very easy. Messrs. Hough- 
ton, Mifllin & Co. have done a great 
service to the primary teacher by 
bringing out this book. We know sev- 
eral schools where this book has been 
adopted and all the teachers are very 
enthusiastic in its praise. The book 
contains 189 pages of reading text, 8 
full-page colored illustrations, 4 full- 
page black and white illustrations and 
65 part-page illustrations in black and 
white or silhouette; these illustra- 
tions having been made especially for 
this book under the direction of the 
author. It is equipped with reading 
and writing lessons in the latest ver- 


tical script, a vocabulary and many 
other special features. See the speci- 
men page in another column. Bound 


in cloth, with specially designed cover 

stamp. 

CARPENTER’S GEOGRAPHICAL 
READER. NORTH AMERICA. By 
Frank G. Carpenter. Cloth. 12mo. 
352 pp. Price 60 cents. American 
Book Company, New York, Cincin- 
nati and Chicago. 

This is the second volume issued of 
the series of Geographical Readers, in- 
tended to describe the several conti- 
nents, their countries and peoples from 
the standpoint of travel and personal 
observation. In this bvok the child- 
ren are taken by the author on an ex- 
tensive tour throughthe most character- 
istic parts of the North American ¢cun- 
tinent. They travel through the United 
States, British Columbia, Mexico and 





Hiawatha lived with Nokomis. 


Nokomis lived in a wigwam. 


The wigwam stood by the water. 


It stood by the Big-Sea-Water. 


Hiawatha was an Indian boy. 


Nokomis was his grandmother. 


SPECIMEN PAGE FROM THE HIAWATHA PRIMER. 





Central America, studying the most in- 
teresting features of life and work 
among the people of each country, 
learning how they are governed, how 
they live and what they do. While vis- 
iting the different countries much use- 
ful knowledge and interesting informa- 
tion is gained concerning their natural 
resources and physical features. 
Used as a supplementary reader in 
connection with the geographies and 
histories at school, their lessons will 
impart a living interest to their les- 
sons, and will be found to be a valu- 
able aid in explaining and fixing in the 


mind many interesting facts not given 
in the school text-books. 

The illustrations found on almost 
every page are all new, being mostly 
reproductions from photographs taken 
by Mr. Carpenter on the ground. Sev- 
eral of these illustrations are shown In 
this issue of the journal in connection 
with the excellent article on the In- 
dians. 


STORIES OF INDIANA AND STOR- 
IES OF OHIO are two new books ot 
the famous State History series being 


issued by the American Book Com- 
pany. William Dean Howells is the 
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author of Stories of Ohio and Maurice 
Thompson of Stories of Indiana. These 
are both very interesting and instruct- 
ive books for the young, giving much 
history in a way that makes it a real 
delight to the child. These, like the 
other books of the series of state his- 
tories, published by this company, are 
admirably adopted for both home and 
school reading. Their reading in the 
home circle and their use m schools 
cannot fail to awaken an interest in 
the local history of the different 
States. 


STORIES OF THE AMERICAN REV- 
OLUTION. By Everett Tomlinson. 
Lee & Shepard, Boston. $1.00. 
These interesting stories of our fore- 

fathers are not the hackneyed ones 
which have been used in the popular 
histories for generations, but they are 
the result of Dr. Tomlinson’s research 
among the archives of revolutionary 
times. Like those in the preceding vol- 
ume, the basis of the story is histor- 
ically correct, and told in the author’s 
attractive style they are doubly inter- 
esting to the young reader. Dr. Tom- 
linson says, “There is no deep love of 
country without a thorough appre- 
ciation of what it has cost to found 
and develop the land we love,’ and 
this volume isan endeavor to show 
something of the price our fathers paid 
that we might have a country. The 
stories are not only of value to the 
household, but will make very attrac- 
tive supplementary reading for 
schools. Our history of the Revolu- 
tionary period is greatly enriched by 
these stories, and I am sure the boys 
and girls will thank Dr. Tomlinson for 
making it so interesting. 





RUTH AND HER GRANDFADDER; 
A STORY FOR CHLDREN. By 
Todd. Illustrated with drawings by 
Edward B. Edwards. A. S. Barnes 
& Co., New York. $1.00. 

Altho Ruth is quite young, and 
Grandfadder is well along in years, 
they appear in action as of the same 
age. This is a capital book for child- 
ren, and written in a style that is sure 
to be appreciated. The drawings are 


very fine and add much to the interest 
of the book. 
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THE MAN WITHOUT A COUNTRY. 
By Edward Everett Hale. New edi- 
tion. Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 
No better time could be chosen for 

bringing out a new edition of that in- 

tensely patriotic story of “The Man 

Without a Country,” than just at the 

close of the Spanish-American war. 

This story of poor Philip Nolan has 

thrilled the patriotic hearts of Ameri- 

cans, causing a love for home and na- 
tive land and arousing a spirit of pa- 
triotism as perhaps no other writing 
has done. This new edition contains 

a preface written by the author since 

the Spanish-American war, in which 

he gives many interesting facts relat- 
ing to the story. The book should be 
read in every school. 


HISTORY READER FOR ELEMEN- 
TARY SCHOOLS. By L. L. W. Wil- 
son, Ph. D. 403 pp. 60 cents. The 
Macmillan Company, New York and 
Chicago. 

This excellent History Reader is 
written in a manner that at once gets 
hold of the attention of the child and 
teaches him much history ere he is 
aware. All history should be made to 
cluster around its central figures and 
prominent events, and this is beauti- 
fully carried out in this work by tak- 
ing up some central theme each month. 
Thus September treats of the Indians; 
October, of Columbus and the early 
discoveries; November, of the Pilgrims 





and Thanksgiving; December, Captain 
Smith, Pocahontas and William Penn; 
January, Benjamin Franklin, Morse 
and the great electrical inventions; 


February, Lincoln and Washington; 
March and April, the Revolution; May, 
Grant and Decoration Day; and June, 
Flag and Flag Day. 

The school children who are fortun- 
ate enough to secure this book and 
read it will never again call history a 
dull study. The Thanksgiving Story 
of Obed and the Pumpkin in this issue 
is taken from this book. 





HAND-BOOK OF NATURE STUDY. 
By D. Lange, Instructor in Nature 
Study in the Schools of St. Paul. 329 
pp. $1.00. The Macmillan Company, 
New York and Chicago. 

In this work the author points out 
the material which may be used as 
the basis of lessons in Nature Study, 
and then very carefully shows how 








this material may be used and what 
the pupil is to be taught about it. [It 
covers the entire field of Nature Study, 
taking the condition of plants, anj. 
mals and insects during the various 
seasons of the year. The book is fine. 
ly illustrated, neatly printed and very 
durably bound in cloth. 





STUDIES OF A BIOGRAPHER. By 
Leslie Stephen, author of “Hours in 
a Library,” etc. In two volumes, G, 
P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 

The work covers such subjects as 
National Biography, The Evolution of 
Editors, Johnsoniana, 
Gibbon’s Autobiography, Arthur 
Young, Wordsworth’s Youth, The Story 
of Scott’s Ruin, The Importation of 
German, Matthew Arnold. Jowett's 
Life, Oliver Wendell Holmes, Life of 
Tennyson, Pascal. 


John Byron, 


COMPANION’S FIRST 
SCRIBER. 

The Youth’s Companion is probably 
the only periodical in the world seven. 
two years of age, whose first subscrib- 
er is still living and still a constant 
reader of the paper. The subscriber 
who enjoys this unique distinction is 
Mrs. Hannah M. Parsons of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., now in her 85th year. She was 
the little sister of a friend of Nathaniel 
Willis, father of N. P. Willis, the poet, 
and founder of the Youth's Compan- 


THE SUB. 


ion. When Mr. Willis had_ resolved 
upon publishing a new _ paper for 


young people his friend had him put 
down his sister’s name as the first sub- 
seriber. first issue 
was dated April 16, 1827, and for more 
than 70 years this first subscriber has 
continued to read and enjoy it. The 
volume for 1899 will be the best the 
Companion has ever published. The 
most popular of living writers will 
give the best work of their best hours 
to the entertainment of the hundreds 
of thousands of households in which 
the Companion is every week a_ wel- 
come guest. New subscribers will re 
ceive all the remaining issues of 1898 
free from the time of subscription, and 
the beautiful Companion calendar for 
1899—the most beautiful one ever giv- 
en to Companion readers—in addition 
to the Companion for 52 weeks, a full 


The Companion’s 
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CLASSIFIED KNOWLEDGE, 
To every man who is doing anything 
in life it is indispensable for him to 
seep in classified order the results of 
pis reading and investigation, and 
each individual man must alone select 
and classify that which he desires to 
retain and keep available for service 
when it may be demanded. Nearly 
every literary man and student has be- 
gun and discarded several systems of 
index and classification, largely for 
the reason that the material became 
scattered and the classification too 


elaborate to make it available. The 
library filing cabinet. like the one pic- 
tured below, manufactured by the 
Central School Supply House, Chicago, 
is something new in this line. It con- 
tains 200 small dust-proof, open-top 
files. suitable for the easy and rapid 
filing of newspaper clippings, manu- 
scripts. sermons and addresses, and 
memoranda: of books read and all 
sorts of matter which the student 
would desire to keep in classfied order 
and immediately accessible. The index 
of these covers every word in the Eng- 
lish language. Memoranda cards are 
supplied to refer to subject matter, 
page and book. We often hear the re- 
mark that “ if we could only remem- 
ber what we read our knowledge 
would be vastly increased.” With this 
file our reading knowledge is placed 
where it can be called up at any time 
and put to the use desired. All pro- 
gressive teachers are gleaners in the 
fields of literature, history, pedagogy. 





science, psychology, etc., and this is a 
convenient classified cabinet to hold 
the gleanings until they are needed. 





iti 
* Literary Wotes.x 
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The complete novel in the Novem- 
ber issue of Lippincott’s, “A Triple En- 
tanglement,” by Mrs. Burton Harrison, 
has its scenes mainly in Spain and 
England. The hero is an American, 
whose course of true love does not by 
any means run smooth, but leads him 
into safe harbor at last. The tale is 
one of this favorite author’s best, and 
perhaps the longest which has' ever 
appeared in Lippincott’s. There are 
many other strong features, making 
the November number one that will 
be much sought after. 





Miss Grace King’s new book, “De 
Soto and His Men in the Land of 
Florida,” will be published immediate- 
ly by the Macmillan Company, Boston. 
The period of adventure in the history 
of our country with which this book 
deals, is in a line with the author’s 
study of the early Spanish and French 
settlement of New Orleans. Miss King 
is an accomplished and fascinating 
writer, and her book is sure to inter- 
est, entertain and instruct. 





The Regent Publishing Company has 
just issued a short story entitled “Rita 
de Garthez, the Beautiful Reconcen- 
trado,” by Mrs. Isabel M. Wither- 
spoon, the eminent critic and lecturer, 
and author of “The Tragedy of Ages,” 
ete. The plot hinges on the destruc- 
tion of the battleship “Maine,” and 
deals with the effect of Spanish tyr- 
anny upon the Cuban mind. This 
dainty little volume is artistically 
bound in white and gold, and is en- 
riched by a beautiful photogravure of 
the fascinating heroine. Price 50 
cents. The Regent Pub. Co., Bellport, 
NN. %. 





The Prang Educational Company 
(Boston, New York and Chicago) an- 
nounce two new volumes of special in- 
terest and value to teachers and school 
superintendents: 

Egypt, the Land of the Temple 
Builders. By Walter Scott Perry, Di- 
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rector of the Department of Fine Arts 
at Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. The 
author’s purpose in this book is to con- 
vey to the reader, through descriptive 
text and many illustrations, a clear, 
thorough general idea of the art of an- 
cient Egypt. The book is intended 
primarily for teachers and for students 
of art history who have not ume for 
an exhaustive study of the subject. 
Successive chapters trace, along evolu- 
tionary lines, the origin and develop- 
ment of Egyptian architecture, sculpt- 
ure, painting and decorating as _ re- 
vealed by the light of modern re- 
search and personal study. 300 pages 
with over 120 full page illustrations, 
many of them from photographs made 
by the author. 

How to Enjoy Pictures. By Mabel 
S. Emery, with a special chapter on 
Pictures in the Schoolroom by Stella 
Skinner, Supervisor of Art Instruction 
in the Public Schools of New Haven, 
Conn. A book showing, by means of 
suggestive comment, question and ob- 
servation on a number of well-chosen 
masterpieces by old and modern mas- 
ters, how to get the greatest amount 
of pleasure and profit from photo- 
graphs and other inexpensive prints, 
such as are now accessible to every- 
body. Special chapters are devoted to 
the study of current magazine illustra- 
tion and to the explanation of modern 
processes of picture reproduction, pho- 
tographs, half-tones, engravings, litho- 
graphs, etc. The section on Pictures in 
the Schoolroom is full of sensible and 
helpful suggestions about the choice 
aud framing of pictures and the use 
ef pictures, large and small, in con- 
Lection with school work in Art Study, 
Nature Study, Literature, History, etc. 
300 pages, with 52 full page illustra- 
tons. 





How’s This. 


We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward 
for any case of Catarrh that cannot be 
cured by Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO, Toledo, O. 

We, the undersigned, have known F. J. 
Cheney for the last 15 years, and believe 
him perfectly honorable in all business 
transactions and financially able to carry 
out any obligations made by their firm. 
WEST & TRUAX, Wholesale Druggists, 

Toledo, O. 
WALDING, KINNAN & MARVIN, 

Wholesale Druggists, Toledo, O. 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, 
acting directly upon the blood and mu- 
cous surfaces of the system. Testimonials 
sent free. Price, 75c per bottle. Sold by 
all Druggists. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 
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PERRIN & SMITH, PROPRIETORS. 





J. G. REYNOLDS, Epriror AND MANAGER. 





Terms, per year, in advance......................-... $1.00 
1 SE SE een 








W. E. SCOTT, 150 Nassau St., New York, 
EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE. 





ANNOUNCEMENT. 

The American Journal of Education is published 
at $1.00 per year. New subscriptions can 
begin at any time. If you fail to get your 
paper, notify us by postal card. 

This Journal is published every month, and 
Entered at the post-office at St. Louis, 
Mo., and admitted through the mails at 
second-class rates. 

Benew prc mpily after or even before your sub- 
script! on expires. This will greatly accom- 
modate us. : 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publish- 
ers must be notified by letter when a sub- 
scriber wishes his paper stopped. All ar- 
rearages must be paid. 

always Send Money by P. 0. Money Orders, Ex- 
press Money Orders or Registered Letters. 

Address PERRIN & SMITH, 
Publishers, 


217 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 








BROWN’S UNIVERSAL QUESTION 
BOOK. 





We fear many do not appreciate the 
great offer we are still making of 
Brown's Universal Question Book, for 
only 25c additional, when you sub- 
scribe or renew. This is not a cheap 
edition. It is well bound in cloth, the 
same that sold everywhere for $1. 
bovk and 
this journal one year for only $1.25. 


You can have this great 





BOOKS. 





We can furnish any book published 
at publisher’s prices. 

Write us for prices when you want 
a dictionary, cyclopedia, maps, flags, 
school clocks or in fact anything for 
yourself or your school. We will get 
it for you and save you money. 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


An important feature of the editorial 
department, “The Progress of the 
World,” in the American Monthly Re- 
view of Reviews for November is the 
survey of the State and national polit- 
ical campaigns of the present year. 
All the leading issues are presented 
from a non-partisan point of view. 





The Southwest Missouri Teachers’ 
Association will hold its 21st Annual 
Session at Bolivar, Mo., Nov. 24, 25 and 
26, 1898. S. P. Bradley, Springfield, is 
Presideut, W. S. White, Bolivar, Cor- 
responding Secretary, and Miss Kate 
McBride, Lamar, Recording Secretary. 
The railroads will make reduced rates, 
an excellent program has been prepar- 
ed and everything points to a very suc- 
cessful meeting. 





A new story by Mark Twain will 
shortly be published in the Century. It 
is entitled “From the London “Times 
of 1904,” and is based upon a recent 
invention in which the author has tak- 
en a special interest. It has an inciden- 
tal reference to the Dreyfus case. 


We know the Hapgood Plow Co. of 
Alton, IIL, to be thoroughly reliable. 
They will do just what they say in 
their advertisement. See the sewing 
machine advertisement and write tor 
their catalogue. 





1S IT RAINING? 





Is it raining, little flower? 
Be glad of the rain. 
Too much sun would wither thee; 
*T will shine again. 
The sky is very black, ’tis true, 
But just behind it shines the blue. 


Art thou weary, tender heart? 
Be glad of pain. 
In sorrow sweetest things wi-l grow, 
As flowers in rain. 
God watches, and thou shalt have sun 
When clouds their perfect work ave 
done. —Selected. 





Dobbins’ Floating-Borax Soap con- 
tains all the good properties of Dobbin’s 
Electric, combined with those of the 
best floating soap. No chapped hands 
where this soap is used. Same price as 
adulterated soaps without Borax. Red 


wrapper, 





private classes get a grea 
dealof assistance and advance 


and Boys attending school or 
f more rapidly intheir studies 





YOUN Gi 


by using 


LAIRD & LEE’S VEST-POCKET PRACTICAL SPANISy 
INSTRUCTOR. 


One sound for every letter, 


~~ A unique system by which 

ox et) after learning the alphabet 

ed ] the language can be under. 
a 


bil» stood, spoken and written, 
Xi \aK sk 4,000 copies sold in 10 days, 
i ‘* % Evidently fills a long felt 
” es ths want. Silk cloth, embossed, 
PP eateries 25 cents; morocco, full gilt, 
PRACTICAL 50 cents. 
bt SPANISH THE MODERN WEB. 
INSTRUCTOR STER PRONOUNCING 
yy i AND DEFINING DIc. 
Le ftp TIONARY OF THE ENG. 
? * + \y LISH LANGUAGE. “There 
x eon | are Dictionaries and then 
ve ) | again there are dictionaries, 


x % fh, but the Modern Webster is 

Y the acme of perfection in 
this line.’’-—Rams Horn, The 
favorite school edition, 432 
pages, 60,000 words and definitions, etc., etc, 
Stiff cloth, red edges, 25 cents; stiff silk cloth, 
indexed, 50 cents. 


THE SALVA-WEBSTER SPANISH-ENG. 
LISH ENGLISH-SPANISH DICTIONARY, 
40,000 words and definitions, conversation, letter 
writer, colored maps of Spanish speaking coun- 
tries, list of Consulates, Spanish abbreviations, 
proper names, etc., etc. Special school edition, 
flexible cloth, red edges, 30 cents; stiff silk 
cloth, double index, 60 cents. 


THE HEART OF A BOY. From the 166th 
edition of Rdmondo de Amicis. 12 mo. cloth, 
gilt top, $1.00. We could hardly name a better 
book for a boy or girl, nor one more likely to be 
read by them. 

Other valuable books are: The Grimm-Web- 
ster German-English English-German Diction- 
ary. 30,000 words, defined in both languages, 
Limp cloth, 25 cents; stiff cloth, double index, 
50 cents. Laird & Lee’s vest-pocket Webster 
Pronouncing Dictionary. Cloth, 25 cents; 
leather, 50 cents. Conklin’s Handy Manual of 
Useful Information. Cloth, 25 cents; stiff silk 
cloth, red edges, 50 cents. Lee’s Home and 
Business Instructor. Cloth, 25 cents; stiff silk 
cloth, 50 cents, etc., etc. 

Boys and girls, or any one who desires a pleas- 
ant occupation during vacation or after school 
hours, can make money easily by taking orders 
for the above books. Write for terms. 
LAIRD & LEE, 263 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 





To correspond with teachers 
ante andemployers. Have filled 
vacancies in 19 states. Oper- 

ate in every state. 
ROBERTSON’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
810 Olive St. St. Louis, Mo., or Memphis, Tenn. 


HELIPTICON. 


Our new style projection apparatus, specially 
designed for use of schools. ‘Up-to-date’ in 
every particular and low in price. Write us 


for descriptive list. 
BATTERY AND 


MCI NTOS H OPTICAL Co., 


521-531 Wabash avenue, Chicago, II]. 





Valuable Outline Bookletsut 


Complete, handy Topical Outlines of U. S. 
History, English and American Literature, 
Civil Government. Thousands of teachers use 
them. Three samples, lic. 


Sun Publishing Co., 
«>ASHLAND, O. 
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HOW DOWE DOIT? Do You Teach?_ 


v 
Ho pai, ‘No Peddlers, I have a proposition to make to you whereby 
0 Middlemen, you can honorably add to your income from 
fou pay quqgmall sxott. five toten dollars a month-perhaps more. I 
1 Pre nee va select from — help and am willing to pay for 
hines only $17. No it. rite me. 
| eg —— Also WILLIS W. FRANTZ, 
a ae) Buggies, Harness and al! Waynesboro, Pa. 
Farm Implements and 1000 other articles. Send for 
free catalogue. Ask your bank to look us up. 
4 oe Plow Co., Box 97 Alton, Hl 
ow fa 


WHAT MIGHT BE DONE. 














What might be done, if men were 
wise— 

What glorious deeds, my suffering 
brother, 
















Would they unite, Only Plow factory in U. 8. selling direct to consumer. 
In love and right, 

And cease their scorn of one another! TEXAS. TEXAS. 

Oppression’s heart might be imbued The Missouri, Kansas & Texas Rail- “—of our technical knowledge of many 








“others,” we offer our new Cycle Lamp 
as an especially desirable companion for 
night prowlings a-wheel. 


way Co. will sell low rate round trip 


d f loving-kind- 
es See oF tne tickets on November Ist, 15th, Decem- 





— ber 6th and 20th, with final limit of i ccineeiicteem nition 
And knowledge pour return to 21 days from date of sale. see by, is the 
From shore to shore, An excellent opportunity for home- 


seekers, tourists and investors to view 
for themselves the great resources of 
The meanest wretch that ever trod, the States. For further information 
The deepest sunk in guilt and sorrow— address Jno. L. Williams, P. & T. A., 
Might stand erect 108 N. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 


In self-respect, 


And share the teeming world to-mor- M l LLE R , S H OTE a 


Light on the eyes of mental blindness. 


sel 
S74 


In construction it represents the best 





































row. 37, 39 and 41 W. 26th Street, obtainable material put together in the 
: ; light of 57 years’ experience as lamp- 
What might be done? This might be far wenpeorere oliders 4 sehen it yields for to 
A family Hotel on the American Plan, espec- h oe d ra flood Pare aia 
done, ially adapted for families or for ladies traveling sdsecinthuadinbaies esa ppegen idea a 


: ; trating, unwinking light, which winds and 
And more than this, my suffering alone or in parties. In the center of the retail ; ‘ os eis : j 
, trade, places of amusement, and the principal 4 jolts are alike powerless to quench. 


brother— inthe acl cliacctiae. }} Upon receipt of $2.50 we will sead it 
A temperance home, patronized by the Y. M « by mail, prepaid, to.any address. 
More than the tongue ae. oe ee se a A little circular will give you all of its 
H’er said or sung, Christian Endeavorers, Kings’ Daughters and sreng pots. Shall we mail it? 
If men were wise and loved each kindred workers. R. E. DIETZ COMPANY, 
other. Special rates for families and permanent « 60 Laight Street, 


guests. Send for circulars. 


—Charles Mackay. CHARLES H. HAYNES, Proprietor. Established 1840. New 


’ oe ae a . . 





York City. 
- - SU 


7?2299099909920999909990099099900900090009999000000009000900000000009 
s AMERICAN AND BRITISH AUTHORS 


UST the Text-book for Schools and Colleges and for use in the Home, in Literary 
Clubs, Young People’s Societies, etc. Truly an American work on Literature, giving 
our own great authors the first place, without disparaging or slighting British auth- 
ors, It contains portraits of leading American authors and pictures of their homes; 
discussions of the writings of both American and British authors; biographies, refer- 
ences, criticisms, and choice selections. Also a study of the Bible as a literary work. 

@ “American and British Authors” is immensely popular, and has been adopted for use in the 

High Schools of Cleveland, Ohio, and in many smaller cities in Ohio and other states, also 

in a large number of leading Colleges and Normal Schools, and in many reading circles. 

Full cloth, 344 pages. Price, $1.35. Introduction, $13.20 a dozen, prepaid. 
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GRAMMAR AND ANALYSIS BY DIAGRAMS, Containing 600 sentences diagrammed by the “Improv- 
4 ed Straight-line System,’’ with many notes and explanations. Price, $1.25. 
ORTHOGRAPHY AND ORTHOEPY has been adopted in hundreds of schools, both city and country. 
Cloth, 128 pages. Price, 50cents. Introduction, $4.80 a dozen, prepaid. 
TREASURED THOUGHTS. A literary Gem-Book. Cloth, 160 pages. Price, 50 cents. a ea 
f Light - blue cloth with gold or silver stamp, price 75 cents. Prepaid 
THREE Books—“American and British Authors,” or “Grammar and Analysis by Dia- Ria } ? 
grams,” and “Orthography and Orthoepy” and “Treasured Thoughts,” prepaid, $2.00. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE 
Two Books—“American and British Authors,’ or “Grammar and Analysis by Diagrams,” and “Orthog- [From Irish’s American and British Authors} 
raphy and Orthoepy ”’ or “ Treasured Thoughts,” prepaid, $1.60. Address all orders to the author, 
FRANK V. IRISH, Columbus, Ohio. Write for circulars. 
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TIMELY BOOKS FOR AMERIGAN SCHOOLS. 


SONGS OF THE NATION, 


Nothing stirs the heart like patriotic songs. 
60ONGS OF THE NATION has all the old favorites 
and many new ones. 4to., 160 pp., “Old Glory” 
on cover, 60c. 


AUSTRALIA AND THE ISLANDS OF 
THE SEA. 


STEPPING STONES TO LITERATURE. 
A READER FOR SEVENTH GRADE, 

The eloquent words of our orators, poets, 
novelists, historians, provide the best reading 
for American pupils. This book is filled with 
them. 12mo., 320 pp., illus. Clo. 60c. 


A HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 
FOR SCHOOLS. 


Book VIII, of THE WORLD AND ITS PEOPLE. 
All eyes are directed towards Cuba and the 





Philippines. Spain’s Island Colonies and all The Birth, Growth and Rise of Our Nation, | 
other Islands graphically described. 12mo, its famous men, its important events. 8vo., 466 | 
448 pp. 150 illustrations; 4 colored maps, Clo pp. 180 illustrations and maps. Clo., 22 col- 


ored U. S. flags on inside covers. $1.00. 


68c. 
Silver, Burdett &¢ Company, 
to be brought into direct touch with the 


DO YOU WISH Ablest Writers and the Ripest Thinkers? 


It so, then to you THE LIVING AGE isa necessity. It presents, as no other 
magazine does, the World’s movement along every line. No sphere of 
thought or action is left untouched, but the reader is kept informed on all 
subjects that move the mind or stir the imagination. 

It reproduces all the latest utterances of the highest British and Conti1- 
ental authorities upon questions of international politics, and the freshest 
contributions in every field of literature, Science, Investigation, Travel, Dis- 
covery, History, Art and Biography, and prints in every number, Short and 
Serial Stories of high excellence. 


THE CAVING AGE 


A WEEKLY MAGAZINE OF 
CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE AND THOUGHT. 


FORMING FOUR LARGE VOLUMES annually, aggregating about 8500 
double column, octavo pages. It, alone, among current mag zines, has the 
space to present, with Completeness and Freshness, all that is of immediate 
interest, or of solid, permanent value in Foreign Periodical Literature. 
PRACTICAL AND POPULAR, it appeals to all alert and intelligent readers. 

‘‘Here is reading matter, and the best of it, for all the world.’’—Church- 
man, New York. 


CHICAGO, 





Published Weekly at $6.00 a Year, Postpaid. Sample Copy, 10c 


FREE FOR THB REMAINDER OF THE YEAR. Toall New Subscribers for the year 
1899, remitting before January Ist, the weekly numbers of 1898, issued after receipt 

of their subscriptions, Pree. 
THE LIVING AGE and , . 
THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, {B th, One Year, $6.25. 


THE LIVING AGE CO,, P. 0. Box 5206, BOSTON, MASS. 





BOSTON. NEW YORK. 


| 
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RELIEF MAPS.) 


Systematic Colle 
tions, Mineralogy 
Geology, Zoology 
for schools of i 
grades, Lant 
Slides, etc, * 


SCHOOL 
COLLECTION 










= 
WASHINGTO} 

























Minerals, Rocks and Invertebrate 
Animals, 


AT ONE-HALF THE USUAL PRICE, 


40 minerals in good case, or 40 rocks with dy 
— fragments. for $2.00. 24 types of invert, 
yrates for $3.50. Kach collection accom panie 
with text book of 60 pages. Send for circulay 


EDWIN E. HOWELL, 


612 17th St., N. W., Washington, D. ¢, 


The Editor, 


A MONTHLY JOURNAL 


Of Information for 
Literary Workers, 


Contains the latest news regarding 
the manuscript market and practical 
articles upon all branches of literary 
work. 


PRICE, $1.00 A YEAR. 
SIGLE COPIES 10 CENTS, 


Sample copies will be sent upon re 
ceipt of 6 cents in postage addressed to 
SAMPLE COPY DEPARTMENT, 


THE EDITOR, 


Frank!in, ~ . “ = 





Ohio, 


ceed f 
What 
quire. 
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SEAT WORK. 


The latest and best series of busy work, JUST PUBLISHED. By Elizabeth Merrick Knipp, B. S. 


50 LANGUAGE SHEETS. 
50 GEOGRAPHY SHEETS. 
50 DRAWING SHEETS. 


50 ARITHMETIC SHEETS. 
50 MISCELLANEOUS SHEETS. 


Size of sheet, 31%4x5—Colored, illustrated, with full directions for using each set, and adapted to all 


grades of school work. Price, 25 cents per set of 50 sheets.—Five Sets, $1.00. 


they will give you no trouble. 
of 50 cents in stamps. 


Special Offer. ONE FROM MANY. 


series are just excelleut, and I shall do some splendid work for you selling them in Iowa. 


The Busy Work Series are just what teachers want. 


PERRIN & SMITH, Publishers, St. Louis. 


Keep your pupils busy and 


To introduce this work we will send, to one teacher in each schvol only, the five complete sets, postpaid, upon receipt 


Send me 500 sets, 100 of a kind. 
PRIN. O. A. COLLINS, Stuart, Ia. 
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BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
. VANDUZEN CO., Cincinnati, 0., U.S. 
Oniy' High Class, Best Grade © opper and Tie 


AN 

































Full, Sweet Tone 
vn Pade Eisen #2 CHURCH BELLS 
etc “a nteny * an Chimes. No Common Grades, The Bost Gal. 
HINT Oe Be B* 
OOL 
-ECTION 
The best way is to study carefully 
tebrate the questions and answers used in 
previous examinations. For 35 cents 
wesend you, prepaid, a book con- 
taining the questions and answers 
NICE, How to Pass 
. . 
s witha! @ An Examination 
oF inverts of the Uniform Examinations in 
: Pe New York state from August 1897, to 
Culary, August, 1898, the questions — and 
answers in Drawing also being given. 
ELL We also send with the book a sup- 
. plement containing the questions 
and answers from August, 1898, to 
n, D.¢, the present time thus making, prac- 
tically, two books for the price of 
one. 
Books containing Questions and 
a answers for previous years, 25 cents 
each. 
PERRIN & SMITH, Pubs., 
or ST. LOUIS. 
ey 
L 
This booktells the teacher how to pro- 
ceed from day to day.—What to have pupils do. 
What questions to ask. What answers to re- 
quire. The book is for the teacher only, the 
kers pupils being provided with models which can 
‘B® be prepared by the teacher and pupils by direc- 
“«l DRAWING 
actical . 
iteray 
- tions given in the book. ‘Teachers are also 
enabled to pass an examination in Drawing by 
studying this book. The book is substantially 
bound ard contains 18y diagrams and illustra- 
tions. Price, 35 cents prepaid. 
\TS, kaf"We have just added a chapter on 
on fe COLOR to this book, with questions at 
sede the bottom of each page, for the use of 
teachers preparing for examinations. 
Price of the book complete, prepaid, 
35 cents. 
Perrin & Smith 
oni,f 1 CTTID mith, 
st. LOUIS. 
Or aim 7 6 
11 In the remotest hamlet, or any teacher ) 
d or official anywhere, can secure of us 
promptly, second-hand or new, at re- « 
duced prices, and singly or by the 
‘ dozen, 1 Bo ee 
| School Books 
e 
5 " all Publishers 
Brand new, and complete alphabetical 
catalogue /ree, if you mention this ad 
Hinds & Noble 
4 Cooper Institute New York City 
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SLEEPING CAR LINE 


Northern Michigan Resorts 


——FrA. Se 


lIlinoisCentral R.R. 





Toledo, St. Louis & Kansas City 


RAILWAY. 
Peg sn TWO TRAINS DAILY 
Chicago and West Michigan Railroad, The Direct Line and Cheapest Rates 
—VIA— oan 
CHICAGO. Toledo, Detroit, Sandusky, 
Cleveland, Toronto, Montreal, 
Buffalo, Albany, Boston, 
Train leaves St. Louis daily, except Sunday, Indianapolis New York, Pittsburg, 


at 12:30 noon; arriving at all 


NORTHERN MICHIGAN RESORTS 
the NEXT MORNING, 


Quickest Time, surrssed Facts 


Parlor Cafe Cars, 





505 Olive St., 


And all points North and East. 


Elegant Vestibule Buffet Sleeping Cars to To- 
ledo, Sleeping and Parlor Cars to Indianap- 


olis, New Buffet Reclining Chair Cars. 
SEATS FREE. 


TICKET OFFICE: 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 





HOR OPTICES: Union Station, 
nd 218 N. Broadway. } 


A. H Ron Cc. C. McCARTY, 
Gen’! Pass. Agent. Div. Pass. Agent. 
- LOUIS, MO, 


NICKERBOCKER 
-° SPRGIAL, °° 


FAMOUS NOONDAY TRAIN 
wa BIG | 








ROUTE, 
from ST. LOUIS 10 








THROUGH SERVICE 


——— BE aceon 


rour —=ST. LOUIS, 


CHICAGO, 


NEW YORK, ; KANSAS CITY 


BOSTON, 
MONTREAL, 
BUFFALO, 
INDIANAPOLIS, 
CINCINNATI 


AND THE 
PRINCIPAL CITIES OF 


TEXAS. 





WASHINGTO N. WAGNER BUFFET SLEEPERS 





Finest and -fastest regular train between 
Mississippi River and Eastern Seashore over 
greatest system of transportation in 
World—the Vanderbilt Lines. 


This train allows half day's stop in St Louis, | 
and goes into the only depot in New York City. 





Cc. W. GREEN, A. 
Traveling Pass. Agt., 
KANSAS CITY, Mo. 
= WILLIAM P. DEP 
Z z Assistant Geni, Bis. Agent 
ST. Louis, "Mo. 


WHITEHEAD, 
F Pin ta Pass. 
_ Texas, 





AnD -—— 


FREE RECLINING 


ae} } 
Stops Allowed at Niagara Falls, Washing- | 
ton, Philadelphia and V irginia Hot Springs. 


DINING STATIONS 





OPERATED BY THE COMPANY. 
SUPERIOR MEALS, 


@e—— FIFTY CENTS. 
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SOME NEW BOOKS 


FEEEEEEEEEEE EEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEE EEE EEE By 
LYTE’S LANGUAGE SERIES. 








BaLpwin’'s 
BIOGRAPHICAL 





R O O K L ETS " Elementary English. Beautifully illustrated..$0 35 : 


—EDITED BY— 


JAMES BALDWIN, PH. D. 
Life Stories of Great Men for Young American | 
Readers in School and Out. 


BOOKLETS NOW READY. 
The Story of George Washington. ........0.-cecececcceeeseneereeseteneeeseeens 
The Story of Benjamin Framklin.........2. 2... ccecesceeees eeeereeee 
The Story of Daniel Webster............ cece secceeceeees 
The Story of Abraham Lincoln.. ineeeeres 
By Prof. James Baldwin. 


seeeeereeeseere 


The Story of Patrick Henry........s000..000+ dexceueate. 2 .10c 
Tne Story of Alexander Hamilton ..........2. cccccccccee sees settee -10c 
The Story of Andrew JackSOM ....--.cs00. ceereseeeee cee 10c 
The Story of Ulysses S. Grant ............. pavesenesapkowesen ane 





By Mrs. Alma Holman Burton. 
The Story Of Henry Clay «..erccccrrrssceesssserseceeceeserens sense jean 10c 
By Frances Cravens. 
In Press: The Story of Lafayette. 
The Booklets are printed in large type on heavy paper, 
in durable, flexible covers, and are illustrated. 


Other volumes in preparation. Liberal terms for supplies to Schools. 
Send for our price list and announcement of Epoch-Making Books. 


WERNER SCHOOL BOOK CO., 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO, BOSTON. 


bound | 





URRARRARRRRRE REREAD 
JOHN L. BOLAND + 


Book and Stationery Co., 


Fourth, St. Charles and Vine Streets, 
ST. LOUIS, 


Would suggest as very suit- 
able for 


Holiday Presents: 


Webster’s International Dic- 
tionary, Chamber’s Encyclo- 
pedia, Lippincott’s Biograph- 
ical Dictionary, Brewer’s Ref- 
erence Books, Gibson’s Books 
of Drawings, Set of Dickens 
Thackeray, Emerson, Scott 
and other standard authors, 
late works by Kipling, Hope, 
Doyle,Black, Hopkins, Smith, 
Burnham, Crawford and other 
popular writers of to-day. 
Bibles, Testaments, Prayer 
Books, etc. 

Teachers, pr ofesssional and 
literary people will especially 
enjoy a visit to 


BOLAND’S 


The largest and most beautiful Book Store in the West and 
South. 








Wave Crest Ware, Sterling Silver Novelties 
Statues Naval Heroes, Photograph Albums, 
Artistic Pitchers in Balearic and Rhodian Finish, 
Medallions in Colors, and the 
New Green and Ruby-tones. 
Roman Bronze Busts. Fine Leather Goods, 


RRRRRRRRRERRRERRER 
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| NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 





| famous men and women, authors and their homes, historical buildings 


| 


Elements of Grammar and Composition, for 
upper grammar grades 


The Story of the English, 


50 
65 


by H. A. Guerber 





I,ord Cicero’s Laelius De Amicitia, revised..... 70 
Natural Music Series—Short Course. Book I. 
Contains 122 beautiful songs and melo- 
dies on which music instruction is based... 3 
Carpenter’s saben Reader — North 
America... a eects ee 
Needham's Qesdon Studies. A reading book 
in nature study for fourth reader grade. 
Beautifully illustrated sane senateasteu- 
Barnes’ National Vertical Penmanship. Five 
numbers, Price, per doz ..—........................ 75 


Single copies of these books will be sent by mail, 
postpaid, upon receipt of the price. Correspondence 
is cordially invited, and will have prompt attention, 


American Book Company, 
327 Walnut St., Cincinnati, Ohio, 


ESTABLISHED 1373. 


GEO. P. BROWN & CO., 
BEVERLY, MASS. 
School Cards and School Supplies. 


| School Cards. 


country. 


An elegant assortment, comprising several thous- 
and designs of the largest and best variety in the 
Fifteen samples postpaid for 15 cents; 40 samples for 25 cents. 
. Christmas Cards, Booklets, Folding Cards, 
Christmas, 1898. Leaflets, Panels, Novelties, etc. All with 
appropriate Christmas mottoes. 
p Are the best ever offered. Two 

Our School Souvenirs Cards tied together with silk rib- 
bon. The first card printed in colors, with appropriate border designs 
eud teacher’s name, etc.; the second card contains the names of pupils. 
We have the Flag Souvenir with American Flag in bright colors. The 
Christmas Souvenir with Green Holly Leaves and Red Berries and ap- 
propriate Christmas wish; also several other designs. Illustrated cata- 


logue free. Samples sent for 2 cents each. 


Famous Pictures For picture study. Foruse on special days 


etc. Large pictures, beautifully engraved 
and printed on heavy plate paper, size, 5x8. Hundreds of subjects— 


and events, fameus paintings, etc. 
cents with full catalogue. 


Scripture Text Cards, 


for 10 cents; 40 for 25 cents, postpaid. 


Also an endless variety of teachers’ books, aids and devices, black- 
board stencils, school reports, wall mottoes, large pictures for walls of 
school rooms, etc. Latest catalogue sent with all packages or free on 
application. Address 


G. P. BROWN & CO., 
Box 1808 Beverly, Mass. 


To insure prompt delivery, add box to address. 


Ten pictures sent postpaid for 10 


A great variety. 
and scenery cards. 


Beautiful floral 
Fifteen samples 





